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Education and the Cold War’ 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT OF 


& are engaged in two wars, the 
WV korean War—a shooting war, 
the third biggest foreign war in our his- 
tory—and a cold war which started about 
eight years ago and promises to continue 
into the indefinite future. We are hasten 
ing to make up for past mistakes, belat- 
edly perfecting our defenses in the hope 
that our manifest strength may prevent 
World War III, which would be the end 
of civilization and return man to the 
cave. The relation of education to the 
cold war is the question for discussion 
here. 

It is a hard question. Like a greased 
pole, it is difficult to grasp. Like a basket 
ball, it resists one’s grip. It reminds me 
of aman I knew who suffered from both 
asthma and hay fever. He heard of al 
lergies and the new spectacular cures 
cat’s fur, feathers, tomatoes, and the 
miracles effected by drowning the cat, 


* An address given at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, February 16, 1953 
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sleeping on a cotton pillow, and new 
menus in the kitchen. So he went to a 
specialist. On his arm was stencilled a 
pattern like a crossword puzzle, and into 
each square was injected a minute es 
sence or concentrate of cat fur, duck 
feathers, tomato, and a hundred or so 
additional laboratory preparations of the 
foods and dusts common in home and 
office. The purpose was to find the par 
ticular square which showed a reaction. 
sur the next morning every one of the 
squares was inflamed. 
So it Is 

war. Whet: 


the deaf, or running a guidance clinic. or 


‘ith education and the cold 
you discuss education of 


translating Caesar at the bridge, or in 
stalling a public address system, you can 
convince yourself and possibly others 
that you are talking about education and 
national security. 

But some educational activities must 
be more important than others; there 
must be some hierarchy of relative values 

Hience we must try to find a way to 
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attack this elusive problem. It is difficult 
not only because it is complex, but also 
because many parts of it are so near and 
attention. We 


ess the relative im- 


familiar to us as to es¢ ape 
must seek a way to ass 
portance of the myriad practices, proce 
dures, plans, projects, and proposals of 
American education as they contribute to 
America’s strength in the waging of this 
cold war. 

Suppose we try an approach that 1s 
completely different. I know from my 
experience in trying to paint, that when 
you are working on a canvas and it is 
not going well; when you paint and 


scrape, paint and wipe out; when you 
can't figure out what is w rong, it some- 
times helps to look in a mirror at what 
you have done, or to turn the picture up- 
Sometimes an 


Now and 


then by such reversal you can find out 


side down and: look 
artist will stand on his head. 


what is wrong. 

Let us therefore turn this problem 
around. Suppose we look for education 
for national debility, the opposite of edu- 
cation for national strength. What would 
happen to American education if we 
were to lose a war and the enemy oc- 
cupied our land? Suppose that they, be- 
cause of fear of us, wanted to weaken us 
and keep us weak. Suppose that in the 
long run they wanted us to enjoy our 


What 
would they take? 


weakness. educational measures 


World War Il, 
the then Secretary of the 


Toward the close of 
Treasury ad- 
vanced a scheme for the treatment of 
Germany which came to be 


captiy € 
Morgenthau Plan. The 


known as the 
reasoning behind it was: Germans had 
been the bane of civilization for genera- 
tions; they had returned to barbarism and 
despotism; they had caused two wars and 
were likely to cause another. How to 
keep them in leash? Compel them to re- 
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vert to an agricultural economy and limit 
their industrial potential so as to prevent 
the fabrication of matériel necessary to 
modern war. 

Was there to the 
Morgenthau Plan? If so, I never heard of 


an educational side 


it. But there have been other “Morgen- 


thau” plans—many of them—and most of 
them have made use of education in one 
way or another for delibilitation, to main- 
The Turks 
kept Bulgaria under the yoke from 1398 
to 1878 


tain the captured in captivity. 


480 years. The Colonial a 
Holland, Ger- 
and Japan held subject peoples in 


sritain, France, selgium, 
many, 
check for long periods of time. The Ger- 
mans adopted a 2 “Morgenthau” plan for 
France, which they expected would en- 
dure for a thousand years. 

Let us, then, 


study what these con- 


querors did or did not do in education as 


they introduced their own particular 
“Morgenthau” plans into their colonial 
possessions. Let us learn how they used 
schools, teachers, and other means of edu- 
cation to foster slavery not liberty- -for 
national debilitation rather than national 
security and strength. Then later on we 
can put away the mirror, or turn our 
canvas right side up. 

We shall now proceed to study the 
‘Mor- 
plans as foisted on the Bul- 
garians by the Turks, on their colonies by 


characteristics of the educational ‘ 
genthau” 


the Great Powers, on the Manchurians 
by the Japanese, and on the French by 
the Nazis. To guide our thinking as we 
go along, I now give you my idea of the 
main educational objectiv es of 
“Morgenthau” plans. They are: 


such 


To capture the youth and separate 
them from the people. 

To widen social rifts and divide the 
people. 


To create the slave mind and the 
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obedient citizen for a subject state, either 
by keeping the people in ignorance, or 
by stressing pacifism or slavery in their 
previous history, or by banning refer- 
ence to or consideration of previous 
struggles for liberty or previous enjoy- 
ment of liberty, or by downright warp- 


ing of facts and disregard of truth. 


The Turks who held Bulgaria captive 
for nearly five hundred years made no 
use of popular education. The Bulgarians 
were allowed to wallow in ignorance of 


their glorious past. But the Turks fol- 


lowed the principle of “separating the 


youth,” which was a basic tenet of the 
Ottoman Empire. Every few years an 
inspector from the central government 
would come to each village. All of the 
boys were lined up, and the brightest and 
strongest were selected, taken away, and 
then educated in a variety of schools 
and institutions for posts in the military 
and civil service of that great and far 
flung empire. Sons of native Turks could 
take posts in the judiciary and in the 
religious institutions; but all army offi 
cers, all civil governors, even the Grand 
Vizier himself, were originally the chil 
dren of other captive peoples, from Hun- 
gary to the Volga, to the Indian Ocean, 
to Gibraltar. The bright, the strong, the 


removed. This 


continued until the decay of the 


potential leaders wert 
proce CSS 
Porte during the eighteenth century. 

The Bulgarians, deprived of the most 
able of their youth, remained in ignor- 
ance of the fact that the First Bulgarian 
Empire, from 893 to 1018, was a time of 
great advancement. Gibbon gave it “a 
rank among the civilized powers of the 
earth.” sulgaria had, among the Slavs, 
the first patriarch, the first church, the 
first schools, the first writers. The Slavic 
alphabet was invented by two sulgarian 
saints, Kyril and Methodius. 
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Suddenly, in 1762, into this cave of 
darkness came the flare of a_ brilliant 
light. It was a handwritten publication, 
A History of the Bulgarian People, Tsars 
and Saints, by Father Paissi, a monk. It 
was copied by hand; it was passed from 
person to person; and all over the coun- 
try people began to say, “We Bulgarians 
were once great and free, and we can be 
come so again.” They started to build 
schools. Legacies were left to support 
education. Fmigrees in foreign lands, par 
ticularly the colony in Prague, sent 
funds. By the time of the liberation, ob 
servers such as the correspondent for the 
London Daily News reported that they 
had found schools everywhere, free and 
locally supported, run in opposition to 
the government, and that “it was diff 
cult to find a single Bulgarian who could 
not read and write.” The Turks grad 
ually ceased stealing away the youth; the 
people, by the creation and operation of 
their own schools, ceased to have the 
slave mind; and Bulgaria shook off the 
Turkish yoke in 1878. 

I cannot leave this discussion of the 
Purkish “Morgenthau” plan without re 
counting an experience I had when I was 
a professor in the International Institute 
of Teachers College It was around 1923 
Dr. Paul Monroe, my 
to leave for the Near East to advise some 


agency al 


chief, was about 
yout the education of that huge 
number of Armenian orphans that had 
become displaced in the convulsions of 
World War I. I was teaching a class on 
the curriculum, and I suggested as one 
class assignment that my student report 
the next day on the advice that they 
would give to Dr. Monroe as 


lum for 


to a proper 
curricu Armenian children. The 


next day, after several suggestions had 


been considered, a Turkish student arose. 
In avery drv manner he said that he had 


the welfare of the Armenian people on 
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his heart and conscience. He thought that 
the kindest thing you could do to an 
Armenian was never to let him know 
that he was an Armenian at all. Let him 
think that he was a Turk. Then you 
wouldn’t have all the bloodshed, all the 
massacres, all the insurrections. You 
could have peace and happiness. Many a 
conqueror has thought that way. 

Ihe Colonial Powers tried varied edu- 
cational “Morgenthau” plans. Explorers, 
freebooters, adventurers, and traders took 
over the lands of simpler and more primi 
tive pr oples, and the conquerors, In gen 
eral, tried to maintain their subjects as 
imple, unspoiled, agrarian people who 
would supply needed raw materials and 
purchase the surplus products of an in 
dustrial society. In general, little attention 
was paid to formal schooling or educa 
tion or miseducation of the masses; em 
ph ISIS Was plac ed on separating the youth 
and widening the rifts. There were fre 
quent illustrations of what we nught term 
the McCarthy Plan of education, not re 
ferring to the Senator, but to Charlie. 
The conquerors would set up the native 
leaders as puppets. They were given great 
honor but no authority. A native upper 
class was created or fostered. Then the 
select youth, the future puppets, would 
be given the same education as the lead 
ers of the master country. Thus the 
young puppets of Malaya, or India, or 
Morocco were taken to Holland, or I ng 
land, or France and given their secondary 
education in the select schools and in the 
Utrecht, Oxford, the Sor 
bonne, with emphasis on Greek and 


university. 


Latin, trained for European high society, 
but with no relation to the country of 
origin. The Colonial Powers did not cap 
ture the bodies of the youth, as did the 
Purks, but they did capture their minds 
and drive a wedge between them and 


their own people. The result was many 


an Aga Khan, and only rarely—and 


lately—a Ghandi. I suspect that the con 
trol of the Colonial Powers over their 
possessions weakened when modern edu- 
cation broke the grip of formal, useless 
academic training so well adapted to 
creation of puppets. Modern education is 
unlikely to breed a Charlie McCarthy. 
The Jap inese in Manchuria adopted an 
educational “Morgenthau” plan for the 
control of the people of Manchuria which 
followed the pattern for the Colonial 
Powers that we have just described. They 
set up their puppets. They educated the 
puppet youth in the fanciest Japanese 
schools. But they could not ignore Man- 
churian education because, owing to mis 
sionary and government efforts prior to 
the occupation by the Japanese, there 
were already in operation an appreciable 
number of schools. So with great clever- 
ness the Japanese introduced an educa- 
tional reform, a return to the ancient 
Chinese philosophy of Wangtao. This 
was an oriental contemplative way of 
thought, in which the ideal man would 
cultivate his garden, stay at home, fight 
with no one, and if anyone caused him 
pain just forget the whole thing. The 
Japanese were very glad to teach pacifism 
to the Manchurians, so long as they 
taught war to their own people. And 
they disguised it as a concession to the 
patriotic feelings of the Chinese. Surely 
there is no better way to make the slave 
mind than to revert to the native psy 
chology of a time of previous slavery. 
Nazi Germany chose a “Morgenthau” 
plan fer France which was so compli- 
cated that we must give it more time. It 


is difficult to distinguish between what 


was planned and what was accomplished; 
what applied to Occupied France, what 
to Vichy; what was only incidental, what 
was widespread. Nevertheless, the gen- 
eral picture stands out plainly. 
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The Germans and their puppets went 
right to work to seal off the youth. They 
set up, under Vichy, a separate ministry 
of youth affairs, dividing and confusing 
the authority of the ministry of educa- 
tion. They abolished all youth organiza 
tions except those subscribing to Nazi 
principles. They started the ateliers de 
jeunesse (Youth Centers) and_ stressed 
the policy of deindustrialization and back 
to the land. In these Centers the youth 
were indoctrinated with what the Ger 
mans called “moral actions’ which in 
reality was worship of the leader, revet 
ence for the new regime, disparagement 
of parliamentary government (not a difh- 
cult task in France), and collaboration 
with the Germans. They replaced liberty, 
equality, fraternity with work, family, 
motherland. Great emphasis was put on 
physical education and athletics, gym 
nastics, work in the open air, and com 
pulsory civilian service. It was suggested 
that all children eight to fifteen should 
be taken over by the Strate; 4,000,000 
children in 4,000 boarding establishments 

The Germans and their puppets then 
a¥ 


concentrated on widening the rifts 


ready found in France. One minor 
method was to encourage the teaching of 
the Basque, Breton, Flemish and Pro 
vencal languages, which would serve to 
bolster separatist tendencies in Brittany, 
Flanders, Provence, and the Pyrenees. 
Bur their main wedge was driven be- 
tween the people and their potential lead- 
ers. This was accomplished (remember 
Hitler thought that the Germans would 
be in France for a thousand years) by 
increasing the differences between ele 
mentary and secondary education, and 
greatly restricting the number of pupils 
who could go on to the university and 
to the higher technical schools. At a 
previous time France had had elementary 


schools for the masses and secondary 
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schools for the classes, and only the 
favored few were permitted to attain 
higher education. Jean Zay had narrowed 
the gap. Secondary schools had become 
free and modernized. The Nazis changed 
all that. They restored tuition payments. 
They stiffened the examinations. They 
forced an irrevocable choice and selec 
tion at the age of eleven. They made 
Latin compulsory. They abolished the 
“modern” secondary school. Hitler set 
up a group of puppets in France He was 
going to hold them in their place, and 


their children were to be educated apart 


from and out of sympathy with the 
French people. 

When we come to the question of 
German efferts to create the subservient 
mind 


education for citizenship ina 


subject state—we find that the Nazis tried 
all the tricks tried by other conquerors. 
They found to hand, in contemporary 
French history, just the educational ideals 


Marshal 


1934, before he became senile, had made 


they desired. For Petain, in 
an address on French education which 
had caused a great sensation. Education 
had failed in France, he said. The schools 
were without God, without patriotism. 
(L’école sans Dieu; Pécole sans patrie.) 
“The members of the teaching profession 
devote themselves quite openly to the 
end of destroying the state and society 
On the contrary, continued the Mar 
Italy, Russia 


“there are unfolding the greatest educa 


shal, in Germany, and 
tional experiments in history under the 
control of the state.’ What should be 
done? Give new education to the youth 
of France. Bind the school and the army 
closely together. “The army, the crown 
of national education, with its lofty les 
sons of equality, solidarity, discipline, 
and self-denial would come in its time to 
sow the seeds of the welfare of society 


and the superior interest of the state.” 
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Three years later, General Weygand 
Around 


these generals were a group of perhaps 


made essentially the same point 


otherwise distinguished top professors 
and university men, who worked with 
the Marshal and the Vichy government. 
Hitler could make believe that he was 
working in accord with a French tradi- 


tion, not going back two thousand years 


as had the Japanese, but to the publicly 
expressed ideas of Petain and Weygand 
long before the debacle. 

How, then, were these totalitarian edu- 
cational ideals implemented by the Ger- 
mans? 

They dismissed all teachers who were 
¢ ons, recently naturalized, commu- 
ts, tiade union members, or Jews. 

They ordered all children to wear the 
wicisque, an ancient Frankish battle-axe, 


nd : 
th, 


the Jews wear yellow stars. 
réered Petain’s portrait to be hung 
schoolroom. 
ihevy abolished the normal schools. 
!hey proposed an hour each week in all 


mentary schools on “initiation into Ger 
jan fit ind the creation in each school 
of ‘Corner of Germany” to foster “the 
profound comununity of soul between the 
two countri 
Pupils were to march in step until they 
were Zoo mete iway from the school. 


Minor modifi 


course of study 


tions were made in the 
Illustrative of this are the 
following changes made in widely used 
tt xtbooks 

In one book on literature a story. by 
Jerome K. Jerome entitled “About Ger- 
man Policemen” is replaced by “A Visit to 
Baby.” In a sixth form Latin text the pas- 
sage “Gaul is invaded by the Barbarians”. 
is replaced by “Persia is invaded by the 
Barbarians.” “Statues and pictures are car- 
ried across the Rhine” becomes “Statues 
and pictures are carried out of Greece.” The 
sentence “The Germans, who have a war- 
like spirit, are neighbors of the Belgians,” 
becomes “The Sammites, who have a war- 
like spirit, are neighbors of the Romans.” 

All reference to 
banned. 


Alsace-Lorraine was 
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Abel Bonnard, the fifth Vichy Minister 
of Education, ordered all teaching of history 
prior to the year 1905 to stop. Cromwell 
and Calvin were omitted. No reference was 
permitted to the history of the Low Coun- 
tries in the seventeenth century, because it 
recounted the victorious struggle of an in- 
vaded people against aggression. In geog- 
raphy no mention was to be made of Hol- 
land, Belgium, 


Greece. 


Denmark, Yugoslavia, or 


Bonnard ordered the schools to take sides. 
“An education based on neutrality can only 
“England is the eter- 
nal enemy of France.” “We must rid our- 
selves of the idea that Descartes is the final 
representative of the French spirit. We must 
throw him out the window.” 


be a worthless thing.” 


I wonder what would have happened 
in France if the Allied Powers had been 
unable to cross the Channel, if Hitler 
had been able to maintain the French in 
slavery. Certainly by 1944, when the 
Americans and British marched in, they 
found French young people in a state of 
fatigue, nervousness, and depression. Pos- 
sibly it had been caused by undernour 
ishment or by the necessity for lying, 
stealing, and deceiving. It is reasonable, I 
think, to attribute this condition in part 
to education for slave citizenship, which 
had been cleverly designed to aid power- 
fully in the debilitation of France 

We now have before us a clear picture 
of the wavs in which the conqueror 
makes use of education to debilitate a 
country. Standing out from the maze of 
educational — practices, 


phy sical, voca- 


tional, and cultural education, laws, rules, 
and directives we see certain types of 


educational special 


roles. We can begin to predict what a 


activity that p! 1\ 


conquering country will do to its cap- 
tive. There may be other goals than 
those I have isolated. Possibly they will 
occur to you if you retrace the refer- 
ences I have cited. But at least we can be 
sure that the conqueror will (1) try to 
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capture the youth and separate them 
from their people, (2) widen social rifts 
and increase divisions in the people, and 
(3) seek to mold slave minds and train 
ciuzens who will be obedient to superior 
authorities. 


We can now put down the mirror. We 
can turn the canvas right side up. No 
ir heads. 
What are the important areas in educa- 


longer do we have to stand on ¢ 


tion for national security? To what gen- 
eral areas should school administrators 
and college presidents pay particular at- 
tention? The answer ts obvious: to the 
care and education of American youth, 
especially the older youth; to education 
to create unity; to education for citizen- 
ship. In relating education to national 
security, or to the cold war, these are 
the critical areas. It is here that we should 
direct our efforts. 


rHE YOUTH PROBLEM 


Dr. Johnson, who used to report the 
doings in the House of Commons, wrote 
that William Pitt, 
count of his tender years, had replied, 
“Youth, unlike 


when chided on ac 


stupidity, is a fault that 
one may outgrow.” Meeting the Doctor 
the next day, Pitt said, “Sir, I do nor re 
member having made that remark.” To 
which Johnson replied, “Sir, you should 
have!” 

ut youth as a group, like the poor, 
are always with us. Or are they really 
with us or against us? It was mostly the 


youth that swept Mussolini into power. 


It was the youth that Hitler captured. 


No country can afford to neglect its 
youth. 

And American youth have been neg 
lected, if the findings of the Youth Com 
mission are valid. We who studied the 
youth problem in great detail from 1935 
to 1942 became convinced that America 
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has a serious problem. In the Maryland 
Study,! where a large sampling of youth 
were interviewed at length, we found an 
about sixteen to 


unsettled age, from 


twentv-four—an age of shifting, part 
time temporary employ ment, frustration, 
which 


continued until marriage and _ settling 


worry, sense of non-belonging 


down to a permanent job. 

Here we find a flaw in our reasoning 
about looking into the mirror. For 
while the conqueror will try to gain con 
trol of this age group by education, I 
doubt if the Americans can solve this 
problem by their schools and colleges. 
There are a number of forces that will 
interlock—military service, preinduction 
training, veterans administration services 


Phe Youth 


Commission came to the firm conclusion 


and benefits, guidance clinics 


that the so-called youth problem would 
be solved by earlier marriage and earlier 
permanent employ ment. These are now 
blocked by apprentic eship limitations by 
the labor unions, seniority regulations set 
up by both management and labor, mini 
mum wage laws which operate against 
the beginner, and child labor regulation 
There must be added emphasis on tet 
work 


minal institutes, experience pro 


grams, Cooperation between education 


and work; but the main need lies outside 
the field of education, the reform of em 
ployment practices, the change of rules 
of management and labor, and the arou 
sal of public opinion in a time of great 
prosperity to the potential difficulties 


\ federal pro 


gram of work camps or public charity 


ahead in time of distr 
for the young—obviously a last resort 
should be avoided. I believe that we need 


a new national Youth Commission to 


alert management, labor, and the Ameri 


1 Howard M. Bell, 
(Washington, D.C., 
$10N), 1934. 


Youth Tell Their Story 
American Youth Commis 
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can people generally to the danger of 
neglecting the young adult, and what can 
be done about it. 


rHE PROBLEM OF UNITY 


“Divide and 
Conquc r’: he knows that “In unity there 


The goal of the de pot is 
is strength.” Fortunately we Americans 
no longer have any disunity of signifi- 
cance based on geography or history. In 
World War I, the Zimmerman Note 
called upon the “‘lost provinces of New 
Vexico, 


volt, but all it got was a big laugh. Ver 


Arizona, and California to re- 


mont once threatened to join Canada, 
but that has been forgotten for 160 years. 
New England once threatened to sec ede; 
so did the South. But there is no real dif- 
ference now between North and South. 

Nor ts there any disunity of impor 
tance between a leading class and a fol 
lowing. We have great social « ipillarity, 
there is a constant movement up and 
down; and despite a few evidences of 
class consciousness there is good feeling 
on the whole. 

Our disunity lies in racial and religious 
discrimination, in conflict between capi 
tal and labor, pos ibly between city and 
country, and in animosity from and to 
ward a few national groups, Suc h as the 
Mexicans along the border, the Puerto 
Ricans in New York, and the Pan-Slavs 
in certain areas of the Middle West. That 
these evidences of disunity are important 
is revealed by the fact that the Commu 
nists are directing their attacks to pene 
trate these rifts. Thus, programs in our 
schools designed to narrow rifts and pro- 
mote unity assume, in the light of the 
cold war, a high priority. 

tHE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


We now come to the most important 
area of all, ciuzenship education. You re- 
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member how Bulgaria, asleep in her 
chains, was roused by Father Paissi’s little 
text. You noted how Japan anesthetized 
the Manchurians by an ancient Chinese 
philosophy of non-resistance. You saw 
the Germans perverting the minds of the 
French by removing the history of lib- 
erty. 

Now I imagine that on the other side 
of the cold war there are “architects” 


devising a “Morgenthau’ plan for the 


United States of America who are re 
ceiving reports from agents in this coun- 
try. | can imagine what these reports 
must be. 


The American people have little prepara- 
tion for citizenship. Many do not vote. 
Often their government, whether national, 
state or local, is inefficient and corrupt. 
They tolerate, even enjoy, organized vice 
under the control of criminals. In one city, 
after full exposure by the Kefauver Com 
mittee, a corrupt official was voted back 
into office by a big majority. They don't 
know much about their own history. They 
don’t know much about their ideals. Their 
soldiers in Korea don’t know why they are 
fighting. We have been able easily to cap 
ture for Communism, not only members of 
underprivileged groups, but some of their 
wealthiest citizens and graduates of their 
leading universities. “These poor, foolish, 
stupid Americans,” these spy reports might 
conclude, “think that good American citi- 
zenship comes with their mother’s milk or 
merely from living. They are easy marks.” 


The analysis made in this discussion 
points to the supreme importance, in the 
better prosecution of the cold war, of 


bringing every American into close rela- 


tionship with the glorious history of his 
country. When he knows it he will thrill 
to it. He will sense that he is a part of it. 


He will make the sacrifices. Gladly will 
he do his bit. 

So, high priority goes to the many 
and various efforts that have been made 
to give Americans a knowledge of their 
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history, their rights, and their obligations. 
The Freedom Train, the Boy Scouts, the 
Detroit Program, the Fisenhower Foun- 
dation, and many another example can 
be cited. 

The Teachers College Citizenship Edu 
cation Project, the funds for which are 
given by the Carnegie Corporation, aims 
to strengthen education in American citi 
zenship in the schools. It has no one pro 


gram. It rests all choice and control in 


he project furnishes cuid- 


the locality. 1 
ance and assistance with materials of in 
struction and know-how. No new subject 
is recommended for addition to the cur 
riculum,; the old subjects are given new 
emphasis upon the basis of actual work 
of other teachers in other schools. The 
basic 


purpose ts simple to learn the 


premises of American liberty; to recog 
nize them as they appear in life; and not 
only to know them but to practice con- 
duct consistent with them in school and 
in the 


community. The premises are 


worked out in great detail. Their rela 
tionships to various topics in history, 
civics, English, science, and geography 
are made plain. To stress action as well as 
knowledge, a number of appropriate lab- 
oratory practices have been worked out, 
tried under regular school conditions, and 
recommended. These laboratory prac- 
tices give vitality and meaning. Thus the 
pupils “shew forth their praise not only 
with their lips but with their lives.” Test- 
ing includes not only knowledge but also 
attitudes and actions. This project started 
schools. Now 


three vears ago in eight 


there are nearly eight hundred schools. 


There has also been an experimental 
parallel program, much simpler, prepared 
with the cooperation of army, navy, and 
air-force officers at the request of the 
Armed Services. These one-hour lessons, 


called “Hours on Freedom,” are pre 


pared so that in a short time and with 
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the simplest equipment, a sergeant or a 
petty officer (without teaching experi 
ence) can give his men a vivid idea of 
such basic concepts of freedom as “I he 
W orth of the Individual,” “Rule of Law,” 
or “Freedom of Religion.” These are 


now in full use in basic training in the 


navy and air force, and are available to 
army commanders in the field. 
Clemenceau once said that war is too 
serious a matter to leave to the military. 
Similarly, citizenship is too serious a 
matter to leave to the teachers Ir is the 
citizen. Such 


responsibility of every 


teaching must take place, not only in the 
school, but on the farm, in the factory, 
-in the political caucus, at the convention, 
around the polling booth, in the city hall, 
and throughout the community. 
Citizenship education is the key area 


in national security and strength. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


From the trend of the discussion up to 
think that the 
United States is the sole object of attack 


this point one might 

in this cold war, but of 
not alone. All the 
world are threatened, and they 


course we are 
free nations of the 
know it 
‘They are building their defenses; they are 
making alliances; they are preparing plans 
for their know that the 


defense. They 


chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link. So they are interchanging arms, 
munitions, raw materials, and manufac 
tured products; and they are lending 
money to each other. 

But preparation for war cannot be con 
fined to the physical world, there are 
well, and un 


moral considerations as 


fortunately there has been little interna 
tional cooperation on the educational and 
moral side. A country will willingly enter 
into agreement as to the diameter of the 
bore of a rifle; it will not willingly dis 
educational 


cuss the dimensions of an 
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program. It will accept aid to build a 
water-power project, it will shy away 
from any assistance on a mental-power 
project. So far as | know, there has been 
no agreement even on interchange of in- 
formation—let alone any consideration 
of joint action—on such vital problems 
as the treatment of youth, the achieve- 
ment of unity and education for devotion 
to the ideals of liberty. Yet it is obvious 
that these three areas are vital to our de- 
fense in this cold war. 

I know for certain that in the countries 
of some of our allies there is a serious 
youth problem, and the Communists are 
attacking right at that point. | know there 
are some problems of disunity. The Chief 
of Staff of one European army told me 
that his country had difficulty in con 
vincing some of its soldiers that they 
were defending anything bur their par- 
ticular home province. It would be as 
if Texas would fight only if its own 
borders were invaded. It is obvious in 
it is here 
at home, that there are large numbers of 


some forcign countries, just as 


people who truly do not know what the 
issues are between the free peoples and 
the Iron-Curtain countries 

Burt the enemy are strong just where 
we show some weakness They con 
vince their youth that they belong. They 
blare forth their unity, but you don’t 
have real unity with millions in concen 
tration camps. They certainly appear to 


be fanatical about their ideals and aims. 


They at least are bending the means of 
mass Communication and education to 
their ends. 

How can these problems be attacked? 
One might think this within the province 
of UNESCO, but UNESCO is composed 
not only of the nations under threat but 
of neutrals as well. It would be difficult 
to work positively in the company of 
representatives of nations which would 
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take a consciously neutral position on 
liberty versus despotism. 

There is also the possibility of enlist- 
ing the support of the World Confedera- 
tion of Associations of the Preaching 
Profession. But promising though this 
organization may be, it is composed ex- 
clusively of teachers’ associations; and 
there are many nations among the free 
peoples in which central authorities 
rather than teachers control educational 
policies. 

We have made some informal and per- 
sonal contacts with a few information 
and education officers in the armed serv- 
ices of the NATO countries, relating to 
experimentation with the “Hours on Free 
dom.” The British have run some tests, 
and report the “American” techniques 
are superior to theirs. The Italians have 
translated “Hours” and 


tried out some of the visual devices, 


some of the 


and they report enthusiastic reception. 

It seems to me that we cannot protect 
ourselves in this cold war; that we and 
all the other free peoples will not be 
able to continue to protect oul ives 
vear after vear de pite discouragements, 
propaganda, high taxes, tempting pro 
nouncements by weak politician tead 
ily, tenaciously, never letting our guard 


drop—without having our youth solidly 
with us, without unity in our peoples, 
without tremendous love of country and 
willinene to sacrifice. How can these 
be achieved without the use of education 
to its maximum? The various free 
peoples are reluctant to think of their 
own educational programs as having in 
ternational implications for their defense. 
For programs to strengthen their material 
power they are willing to give and re- 
ceive aid and to cooperate with others. 
For programs to strengthen their spiritual 
power they fear outside assistance and 


cor yperatic yn. 
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Since UNESCO, the World Con- 
federation of Associations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, and private efforts all 
three are likely to prove inadequate, it 
follows that some other way of working 
must be found. There must be some sort 
of new effort, and it must: 


1.. Be made by some sort of coopera- 
tion of most or all of the nations which 
have banded together for mutual defense 
in this cold war. No Iron-Curtain or neu- 
tral countries should be included 

2. Seek the cooperation of Ministries of 
Education, Foreign Affairs and Defense, 
and in such countries as have no ministries 
of education, representatives of the edu 
cational forces. 

2. Work in this delicate, sensitive area 
with great tact and understanding of na- 
tional conditions and traditions. An edu 
cational program for national de fense 
must be completely under the control of 
the individual nation, must work slowly 
and patiently, and since it is among free 
people, work within the limits of truth 
and scientific knowledge. 

4. Serve as a means of stimulating bet 
ter education throughout the free world 
and as an agency where technical help on 
how to do the job ts available. It must not 
attempt to operate any educational pro 
gram at all. That is a job each nation does 
for itself. The real need is for inter- 


change of ideas, practices, and techniques. 


President Fisenhower has recently or- 
ganized a distinguished commission to 
study the psychological strategy of the 
United States. It seems to me essential 
that this body recognize the importance 
of vastly expanding our present work in 
the area of effective education for free 
dom not only here but also in all free 
nations. Certainly the resources of Amer 
ican education can be and should be 
mobilized in this effort. Certainly they 
We, the 


free peoples, must re-educate ourselves 


are not now put to full use 


and make use of education to its maxi 
mum, not to delude our people but to 
cement our youth, heal our rifts, and 
strengthen our love of our ideals. 

To deal with this problem we need 
either a new announced purpose by an 
existing agency, or a new organization 
alrogether—onc which is able to com 


mand the highest quality of social and 


educational statesmanship and which is 


endowed Such an 
organization, powerfully and skillfully 
at work in the immediate future, might 


well make the 


with large funds. 


difference between a 
world divided against itself, half slave and 
half free, and the happy, safe, advancing 
united world which was the dream of 
our forefathers, and which it is our hope 


that posterity may enjoy. 














Teaching the Contrasts Between American 


Democracy and Soviet Communism” 


ERLING M. HUNT 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 


INCE the 1930's the rise of totalitarian 
S systems in Europe has stimulated ef- 
forts in American schools to make more 
explicit and more effective our teaching 
of democracy. Since the demobilization 
that followed World War If there has 
been widespread conviction, somewhat 
uncertainly implemented, that young 
Americans should understand the con- 
trasts between democracy and commu- 
nism. 

The uncertainty in implementation 
needs attention, for a firm and clear-cut 
policy is necessary to the strengthening 
of democracy and perhaps even to our 
national security. Three questions seem 
to require consideration: (1) How free 
are our schools to teach the contrasts be 
tween American democracy and com 
munism? (2) What are the contrasts that 
should be taught? (3) What are the cur 
ricular and teaching problems to be faced 
in teaching the contrasts? 


HOW FREE ARE THE SCHOOLS 
rO TEACH AMERICAN DEMOC- 


RACY AND COMMUNISM? 


The title of this discussion assumes that 


both American democracy and commu 


*A paper read at a joint meeting of the 
AASA, the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and the National Council for the So 
cial Studies, in Atlantic City, February 17, 1953 
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nism are now taught, or can be taught, in 
our schools and colleges, and that con- 
trasts can be drawn freely. But many 
groups in the population are jittery. On 
the one hand there is fear that any criti- 
cal evaluation of American democracy 
will undermine lovalty and patriotism. On 
the other hand there is fear that any ex- 
plicit teaching about communism will 
leave children and youth favorably dis- 
posed toward communism may perhaps 
turn them into communists. 

Neither of these attitudes seems to me 
to be sound, but both are influencing and 
restricting the policies of many Amert- 
can schools and teachers. Unless the 
teaching of democracy is realistic—un- 
less, that is, issues in the long struggle for 
democracy are made clear, unless criti- 
cisms of democracy are faced and ana- 
lyzed—-we cannot protect our citizens 
adequately against the subversive or ir- 
responsible communist propaganda that 
may be encountered after they leave 
school. Similarly, unless we analyze the 
appeals of communism and make clear 
why it has won the adherence of mil- 
lions of people in the world today to its 
ideas and institutions, we again leave citi- 
Zens unprotected against the muisrepre 
sentations and emotional appeals of pro- 
pagandists. 

I do not mean that our schools should 
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be neutral. They are the schools of de 
mocracy and responsible for maintaining 
and strengthening democracy. So far as 
communism is concerned, the schools are, 
I believe, basically responsible for in- 
oculating young citizens against it. But 
the serum must be strong enough to be 
effective. I grant that there are risks in 
inoculation, but the risks of no inocula- 
tion are far greater. 

We have, moreover, many reassuring 
advantages that we can exploit in our 
teaching. Democracy is strong—strong 
in its principles and appeal, strong in its 
traditions and achievements, strong be- 


cause it has been tested, because it has 


survived many crises, and because its 
principles and practice have been in 
grained in the thinking and behavior of 
most of our citizens. It has drawn 
strength from the robust self-confidence 
of the American people. Its faith in their 
sound judgment has been justified re 
peatedly. We do not need to go on the 
afford to 
break down our self-confidence or our 


defensive now. We cannot 


faith in the judgment of our citizens. In 
meeting the challenge of communism, or 
of any other totalitarian system, our 
weakest responses are fear, suspicion, ig- 
norance, misrepresentation, avoidance of 
discussion, repression. Our strongest re 
sponses are positive—full study of facts, 
open and explic it discussion, honest com 
parison and contrast 

Democracy is strong enough to stand 
comparison with Communism in any re 
spect. And Americans are strong enough 
and smart enough to compare the theory 
and the realities of American democracy 
and communism, and come out with the 
right answers. Any other approach seems 
to me to reflect lack of confidence both 
in democracy and in the American peo- 
ple, and to lend itself all too easily to 


subversion of our democracy. But, 
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clearly, the public must understand what 
the schools are trying to do, and must 
support and reinforce school efforts. We 
might speculate that if the adult public 
had had more experience while in s« hool 
with systematic, explic it, and responsible 
teaching of democracy and of such topics 
as communism, the schools would enjoy 
fuller confidence than is now accorded 
them. As matters stand, the adult public 
as well as children and youth must be 
considered in making decisions as to what 
we teach about American democracy and 
communism. We cannot move farther o1 
A first and con 
tinuing need in teaching American de 


faster than the public 


mocracy and communism ts mobilization 
of public opinion to understand and sup 
port such teaching. 


WHAT ARE THE CONTRASTS? 


There is need, within the program of 
elementary and secondary schools, for 
comparison and contrast of American de 
mocracy and communism in at least four 
aspects: (1) theory and ideals, and meth 
ods of achieving them; (2) political insti 
tutions; (3) economic systems; and (4) 
social equality. | would especially empha 
size the distinction between the general 
theory of communism and the particular 
and peculiar economic and political sys 
tems of the USSR. No little confusion 
arises because the term communism 1 ap 
plied to each of these separately and to 
any combination of them as well. We are 
talking about three communisms—com 
munist theory, primarily associated with 
Karl Marx; the totalitarian political sy 
tem of the USSR, which is only inciden 
tally associated with communist theory: 
USSR, 
which diverges strangely in many re 


\ 


and the economic system of the 


spects from communist theory 
The theory and ideals of democracy 
and communism have much in common 
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Both stress _— Sut democracy has 


advanced by attac king spec ific inequali- 
ties and wor! king, usually constructively 
and ste p by step, tow ard establishment of 
basic rights and of opportunity for all. 
Communism as theory has also stressed 


political, economic, social hut 


equality 
the method of Lenin and Stalin was revo- 
lution, involving the abrupt transfer of 
political power to the proletariat and 
the suppression or liquidation of other 
classes and of minorities. The ideal of 
equality, whether in Judaic-Christian 
thought, democratic thought, or commu- 
nist thought, has had wide and deep ap- 
peal. The proposal of : 1 proletarian revo- 
lution, reversing the allocation of privi- 
lege among soc ial and economic classes, 
also has had appeal to the downtrodden 
and underpriy ileged, to whom the method 
of social change and the ultimate eco- 
nomic and politic al structure of society 
have been of little concern. That appeal 
is now the gravest danger to the free 
world. 

One set of contrasts between democ- 
racy and communism is found, then, m 
the methods employed to bring about 
social change. Revolutions have adv anced 
democracy, but the characteristic and es- 
tablished methods have been less violent 

agitation and education, legislation and 
gradual reform, new precedent harden- 
ing into custom. The obvious contrast is 


with the class war, conspiracy, and the 
proletarian revolution that were both ad- 
vocated and applied by Lenin and Stalin. 
The fact that revolutions have advanced 
democracy does not invalidate the con- 
trast. Revolutions are not the character- 
istic method of democratic social change. 
When resorted to they have been so 
costly that other procedures are clearly 
preferred. 

Che political institutions of democr: acy 


and of Soviet communism offer further 
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contrasts. The gradual disappearance of 
absolute monarchy, and the appearance 
of an elected and responsible executive, 
contrast with the absolute power of an 
irresponsible oligarchy. The rise of con- 
stitutional reinforced by 
custom and experience, contrasts with a 
written constitution that is unrelated to 


governmental realities and that at best is 


government, 


a vague hope for a distant future. Elected 
legislatures, an independent judiciary, 
guarantees of civil liberties and basic hu- 
man rights, 


universal suffrage, political 


parties, a merit system in civil service, a 
free press, cultural freedom, and univer- 
sal education contrast with a one-party 
system that disenfranchises the great ma- 
jority of the populace; contrast with de- 
nial of basic liberties and human rights, 
and with controlled organs of public in 
formation and opinion, captive music and 
art, and regimented education. It is per- 
tinent to add that Soviet i imperialism, like 
Soviet political institutions, conflicts with 
the idealistic theory of communism. 
Economic contrasts are similarly sharp. 
American history records several idealis- 
tic communal ventures—including James- 
town (in some degree), Plymouth (for 
a time), and the later ventures at Brook 
Farm and New Harmony (among many 
others) —all of which failed. 


ably, some form of economic communism 


Conceiv- 


coul 1 succeed. Burt the large-scale venture 

Russia and the USSR into economic 
communism, in common with other as- 
pects of the Soviet system, has not vindi- 
cated the theorists of communism. True, 
collectivization started under desperate 
handicaps. But regimentation, including 
denial of freedom to choose one’s occu- 
pation, the use of slave labor, the failure 
to develop or permit labor unions, the 
liquidation of large and small capitalists 
and of private enterprise, and the aban- 
donment of the principle of “From each 
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according to his ability; to each accord- 
ing to his needs” —none of these bear out 
the promise of communism, or have ap- 
peal to American youth. As Schlesinger 
has observed: 


The crucial point, of course, is not the 
legal fiction of ownership [by the people] 
but the operating reality of control. The 
experiments in workers’ control in Russia 
are long since extinct; independent labor or- 
ganization and strikes are dreams of a for- 
gotten past; free movement from job to job 
has di ippeared; the speed-up, long hours 
and low wages have reduced even the nomi- 
nally free worker to conditions of servi- 
tude which would not be tolerated in a 
capitalist state; and a part of the economy 
rests indispensably on millions of slave la- 
borers. What kind of 
racv,’ what kind of workers’ state is this? 


“economic democ- 


At least, Western workers have indirect su- 
vost offices and battle- 
Sur the Soviet 
by ballor, by trade 
union, or by share in management 


pervision over the 


ships they technica 


} 
I] 


Vv own 
worker has no recourse 
which 
will concede him any power in the econ 
om\ supposedly his birthright. Power re 
sides in the officialdom which controls the 


economy.! 


Nor have the economic achievements 


of Soviet communism (as publicly 


claimed and apparently as in part con- 
cealed) strengthened the appeal of com- 
munism as contrasted with the high pro 
duction achieved by the American eco- 
nomic system and the extent to which all 
Americans have benefited from it. 
Social equality, like political and eco- 
nomic equality, does not exist in the 
Soviet system. Lack of civil liberties and 
of respect for basic human rights, a one 
party system with sharply _ restricted 
membership, and economic regimentation 
are all denials of social equality. Lack of 
religious freedom, restriction of thought, 
investigation and expression—even in sci- 
ence and the arts—offer further contrasts 


1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.. The Vital Cen- 
ter (Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1949), Pp. 73 


with the American society that we know, 
and with the freedom and approximations 
to equality achieved in other democracies. 
Perhaps we can safely admit that our 
democracy has not yet achieved per- 
fection—that our political institutions are 
still evolving, that problems and _ issues 
have not disappeared from our economic 
life, that social inequalities continue to 
trouble us—and yet have plenty of mat 
gin of attractiveness for our youth, 

Are my contrasts overdrawn, loaded 
in favor of democracy? They scem so 
favorable to democracy that the ques 
tion needs attention. Basically, I believe 
my contrasts are sound. I see no way of 
contrasting American, or Western, de 
mocracy with communism that comes 
out favorable to communism unless the 
ideals and unfulfilled promises of com 
munism are set against the weakest as 
pects of democracy. That obviously is 
not a comparison that our schools are 
likely to sponsor, though neither our 
weaknesses and problems nor communist 
ideals and promises should be ignored. 
Sut any comparison of strengths with 
strengths, or a hievements with achieve 
ments, or weaknesses and problems with 
weaknesses and problems can only 
strengthen confidence in and loyalty to 
democracy. 


CURRICULAR AND TEACHING 
PROBLEMS 


Where and how shall we teach the 
contrasts? First we shall have to teach 
American (or West 
ern) democracy, and communism, in 


the two systems 
cluding Marxian, Russian, and Soviet 
communism. 

How do we teach democracy? Partly 
by seeing that it is experienced and 
practiced, in school and out, Partly too 
by teaching its history and its institutions, 
whether under the names history, civics, 
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citizenship, economic sociology, mod 


ern problem and current events, or the 


name social studies. or the name core 


program. Partly too through literature, 
art, music, homemaking, science, physi 


cal education and recreation—within 


whatever curriculum pattern) may be 
adopted. Education for and in democracy 
is evervbody’s business, in school and 
out. It involves as much firsthand experi 
ence as can be provided and as much of 
the vicarious ¢ \perience that we call sub 
ject matter as is pertinent and can be ab 
sorbed from textbooks and other reading 
slides, 


radio, and record 


matter, from pictures, and film 
from television, the 
INS, accompanied by thought about and 
discussion of what it all mean 

Such experience in and study of de 
mocracy can go on in colleges and at all 
levels of instruction. Its subject matter 1 


elementary when it i 


concerned with 
people, what people do, what happen to 
clementary 


people presentation ts mat 


rative and de criptive. Its subject matte: 
is advanced when it deals with generali 
zations and abstractions—when students 
lack both firsthand and vicarious experi 
ence on which to draw for understand 
ing. Thus communism, fascism, absolut 
ism, totalitarianism, and even democracy 
are abstract and “advanced” terms until 
they gai meaning from direct experi 
ence, or the vicariou experience that we 
call hi tory, or both 

If my distinction between elementary 
sound, 


and advanced subject matter is 


study of Communism presents seriou 


problems. We have not experienced it 


and do not wish to do SO We cannot 
observe it at firsthand. For its elementary 
presentation, in terms of peopl condi 
tions, and events, we are driven to hi 

tory, literature, and pictures. But the 
books, magazines, and pictures available 


to our schools are very scant and inade 


RECORD 


quate Accounts in textbooks and gen 


eral reference works are supe rficial and 
generalized. Special studies and analyses 
are too specialized, and for the most part 
either too advanced and technical or too 
biased for or against communism. The 
theory of communism, by definition, is 
advanced—abstract. generalized, beyond 
the experience of most of our youth. The 
ringing and more concrete statements in 


cannot be 
} 


the Connnunist Manifesto 


checked conclusively either by th 
tory or by the personal experience that 
even the ablest and most mature high 
school students can command. 

For our purposes in contrasting Ameri 
can democracy with communism, the 
most promising case study in commu 
nism—its theory, political institution 
economic system, and social structure 
is the Soviet Union. Russian history and 
geography, parts of Russian and Soviet 
literature, and some pictorial resources 
re helpful So. quite possibly, are some 
current events publications and resource 
Bur we need more, for both elen 


We need 


human inte 


ind secondary school: 
tive and descriptive, 
count issian and Sovict gove! 
and economy, leaders and worker 
members and non-party memb« 

workers, ind slave laborer Wi 
detailed 


( onditions ind 


and readable accounts of 

standards of livin 

propaganda and regimentation, of con 
trolled literature, art, science, and educa 
tion. If the material is true and repre 
sentative, | do not believe that it needs 
to be stac ked, nor do I believe thar de 
mocracy will suffer from comparison 
of what ts logically comparable. But such 
materials, elementary in their presenta 
tion, are necessary for any real unde 
standing of communism, and for any 
profitable effort to contrast communism 


and American democracy. 
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Specific recommendations for grade 
placement throughout the nation are fu 
tile. If elementary treatments are avail 
able, much can be done in elementary 
\ hools Certainly secondary schools have 
responsibility for deepening the under 
standing of democracy and for develop 
ing understanding of Soviet communism. 


Secondary schools also have opportuni 


ties for discharging that responsibility, 
especially in the teaching of world his 
tory, American history, civics or citizen 
ship, and in twelfth-year courses in gov 
ernment and economics or in. modern 
problems. The study of current events, 
often extending from intermediate grades 
through high school vears, offers further 
possibilities. Phoughs existing resources 
are inadequate, no doubt we can have 
more reading materials, films, and slide: 
if there is assurance to producers that 
they will be used. Surely they are needed 
if fruitful contrasts are to be made 
Finally, the purpose of contrasting 
American democracy with communism 
is not merely emotionalism, important a 


emotions are. Hatred of human oppres 
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sion, as exemplified in political commu 
nism, Is appropriate, but needs to be based 
on understanding of spec ific political op 
pressions. Hatred of human oppression as 
exemplified in economic communism 1 
also appropriate, but also needs to be 
based on understanding of specific eco 
nomic Oppressions Devotion to democ 
racy and loyalty to American tradition 
and freedom are more than appropriate 
but need to be based on realistic unde 
standing of what our democracy and our 
freedoms are. That understanding can bi 
developed only if problems and issues on 
which Americans disagree are studied and 
discussed and if related training in 
straight and objective thinking is pro 
vided. Critical method does not imply a 
negative approach or carping overt mpha 
sis on weaknesses in our. institutions 
Rather, its purpose should be POsitive 
directed toward building an awareness of 
problems that democracy must still solve, 
and toward an understanding of our re 
sponsibilities for preserving and extend 
ing the heritage that our schools must 
teach, defend, and advance 
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RICHARD BARNES KENNAN 


SECRETARY, 


NE evening early last fall my wife 
and I were visiting with one of 
our good neighbors. It was a calm and 


My 


bors sat on the porch and I sat on the 


DEFENSE 


balmy evening. wife and the neigh- 


steps where I could stretch my long legs 
day of leaf raking. It 


loafing. A 
a squirre] 


and relax after 


was a grand night for robin 


was singing; was hustling 

the 
faint 
but rather ple asant odor of burning leaves 
last 


a magnificent sunset made 


home, jumping from tree to tree; 


crickets were chirping steadily, a 
lingered the air; the 


on clowing 


colors of the 
street lights seem to have no glow at all. 


As I the had 


wandered pleasantly over a number of 


recall it, conversation 
subjects of mutual interest and had ac 
cidentally hit on the crime investigations. 
not now what was said before 

but I suddenly, starkly 
aware that my neighbor had just said, “I 
don’t the 
a few 


I know 
or after, was 
whether or man is 
but it’s 


suffer 


know not 


better for innocent 
for any of 
vicious criminals to go free.”’ 


guilty, 


men to than these 

My pipe actually dropped from my 
mouth as I “What did you say?” 
And he repeated, “ it’s better for a 


asked, 
few innocent men to suffer than for any 
of these vicious criminals to go free.” 
Perhaps the statement does not strike 
you as sharply as it did me. For my part, 
* An All-College Lecture delivered at Teach- 
ers College, July 20, 1953. 


COMMISSION, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


the sounds of the robins and the crickets 
stilled, 
sky went out as though controlled by a 
switch, 


were suddenly the colors in the 


and even the voices of my com- 
panions were indistinguishable from one 
another. his was my good neighbor 
he could react this way to 


what must be the 


speaking; if 
the hearings, reaction 
of countless thousands of my fellow citi- 
zens who are less well informed and less 
favored than my neighbor. 

“Tf the 


is made to suffer, 


I was tempted to ask him, in- 


nocent one who per- 


haps to face a lifelong tragedy, should 


be yourself or someone and dear 
would you still feel that you or 
should pay the 


allow a 


near 


to you, 


they supreme sacrifice 


rather than crook to escape?” 


But I held my tongue, for I didn’t want 
to hurt his feelings. 

Yet we have no right to be so callous 
concerning others. If we are really good 
Americans, we must always put ourselves 
in the place of the accused and be sure 
in every case, if possible, that he is given 
the just treatment that we would seek 
for the person we hold most dear. This is 
not idealism; it is the hard, cold fact that 
we must realize if American freedom is 
to survive and flourish. 

I should 
and now that he is not alone 


in his casual 


To be fair to my neighbor, 
state here 
treasured 
Recently the chairman 


of a committee of C Angress that Is t: aking 


rejection of a 
American right. 
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upon itself the responsibility for finding 
Communists in the educational institu- 
tions of our nation was quoted by the 
Congressional Quarterly (February 12, 
1952) as making the following shocking 
statement: “It’s a lot better to w rongly 
accuse one person of being a Communist 
than to allow so many to get away with 
such Communist acts as those that have 
brought us to the brink of World War 
III.” The ideas of the Congressman and 
my neighbor are certainly parallel, even 
though not identical. I suspect there are 
persons following this discussion who 
have thoughtlessly relinquished this price- 
less birthright of justice under the law 
much as my neighbor did, at least by 
thought or comment if not by actual 
deed. 


HARD-WON HERITAGI 


The night that follow ed was a restless 
one for me. My thoughts turned back to 
some of the moments in history that have 
been of great significance in the advance 
ment of human welfare and the worth 
and dignity of the individual. 

I recalled what historians have told 
us of the agony, the torture, the abject 
despair that were the lot of the common 
man until the day—June 15, 1215—a 
group of English barons forced the over 
bearing King John to sign a paper that 
at long last recognized the rights of the 
people and ended the assumed right of 
kings to override these common rights 
at will. Among the basic guarantees of 
that document—the Magna Charta—were 
the following,’ which are fundamental to 
the English judicial system and our own 
as well. 

No man shall be outlawed (from the 
privileges of the law). 

No man shall be condemned but by the 
judgment of his peers (trial by jury). , 


1From a summary by William Penn in 1687. 
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We shall sel] to no man justice or right. 
We shall deny to no man justice or right. 


We shall defer to no man justice or right. 


And then I remembered Thomas Ken- 
nan, who left his homeland to escape the 
inquisitions of Mary Queen of Scots. 


And Andrew 


many weary miles to take his place be side 


Kennan, who traveled 
the bloody road from Concord to Boston 
to fight in support of our Declaration 
of Independenc e that gives, as one of our 
basic reasons for entering the Revolution, 
that the colonists had been deprived “in 
many cases of the benefits of trial by 
jury”; that the king had “obstructed the 
administration of justice” and had “made 
the judges dependent on his will alone.” 

Finallly I put on the light beside my 
bed and sought a copy of what the Png 
lish statesman Gladstone declared to be 
“the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man’’——the Constitution of the 
United States. I read it again slowly, 
gaining special satisfaction that late night 
from Article II], on the Judicial Dc part 
ment of our government, and the Bill 
of Rights. I wonder how many of vou 


have thought deeply and personally of 


what great security each of us owes to 
such an Amendment as Article V] 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the wit 
nesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 

These are the things—these are the 
protective guarantees, these are among 
the basic rights and duties—for whicl 
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men have yearned for ages, for which 
many thousands of men have died, and 
of which you and I are the immediate 
custodians. To the degree that we fail to 
Maintain the integrity of the judicial 
process, we fail not ourselves alone but 
all those who have fought to give us this 
freedom from persecution and all those 
who may come after us. Whenever there 
is a muscarriage of justice; whenever a 
representative of the law miususes his trust 
for his whenever the 


yersonal vain; 
} 


judic ial process is not observed; when 
ever an accused or suspected American 
citizen is not accorded all of the pro 
rective rights of American law and tra 
dition by the courts or by a legislative 
investigating Committee, it Is not alone 
the individual so mistreated who suffers 

we, each and every one of us, let slip 
away from us a part of our bitterly won 
freedom from tyranny! 

Phe careless, casual neglect of and in 
difference to preservation of the right of 
each and every American to justice under 
the law seems to be rather symptomatic 
of our times. We become so upset over 
incidents that we lose sight of the long 
and strenuous campaign The pain from 
a cut on the finger causes us to walk 
blindly into the 


path of the peeding 


true k! 


INFILTRATION OF 
EDUCATION DISTORTED 


Phe foregoing comments apply di 
rectly to the situation that public edu 
cation is facing in this country today. 
There are peopl in our land who are 
doing their best to make their fellow 
citizens believe that our public school 
system is bad, is dangerous, Is too great 
a luxury to maintain. And they have 
been so long and so loud in their efforts 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
many people to say, “The schools really 


must be bad. Maybe not the one in my 
neighborhood, but there’s so much talk 
it must be that the ones in the next town, 
or the next state, or particularly those 
1 thousand miles away must be really 
bad!” 

My New England grandmother used 
to say, “If you look for evil you will 
find it all about you. But if you seek out 
the good, you will find that even in the 
darkest places.” | know of no human 
activities or institutions that are without 
error or even sin. | sometimes picture, in 


my mind’s eye, the enemies of the 


schools as having tremendously large 


nostrils capable of smelling only noxious 


odors, for they seem to be able to detect 
the slightest bit of rottenness in a single 
apple out of a whole trainload! ‘ 

Let's look at some records. 

\ fellow guest at a dinner, a Kentuck 
ian, asked me, “How do you account for 
ll of these Communists in the schools and 
colleges?” Well, what would you have 
answered? My reply was too long to give 
in full here, but I assured him that the 
emphasis on the few that had been found 
had put the whole picture way out of 
proportion. Certainly the Reds made it 
known long years ago that they would 
try to infiltrate all areas of our society, 
particularly the strategic areas. It is my 
opinion that they have failed more com- 
pletely in winning teachers to their cause 
than they have in several other occupa 
tional groups. 

Karly this month the Commander of 
the American Legion, in a speech at 
Miami Beach, Florida, stated, 

The real threat of Communism to Amer 
ica does not come from the so called down 
trodden class. It comes from the men of 
eminence and distinction who have let them- 
selves be used in the Communist cause. And 
I think it ought to be noted here that of 
this group, educators and scholars comprise 
by far the largest majority. 
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Let me cite an example. Of the sixty wit- 
sses called before the House Committee 

Un-American Activities during one year, 
only two were of foreign birth. The other 
fifty-eight, without exception, were native 
Americans of eminent learning—Phi Bera 
Kappa or Ph.D’s or scholars of the first 
rank. Nort one of the lot ind mark this, 
please—not one was a manual laborer or a 
farmer of the 
Red profess to spe ik for 
showing did these people make? 


proletariat class which the 


And what kind of 
kvery one 
of them declined to answer questions po ed 
by the committee, on grounds of inerimi 
selves 

t is important here—and what 1s 
lly not understood across the coun 
m has made its deep 
est inroads in our educational ranks. Most 
of us have gone along assuming thar labor 


Meanwhile, 


issault on our schools has been 


tryv—is that communi 


has vielded the most ground 
the quiet 
- | 


carried on with comparatively little notice 


Could it be that as a people we are more 
sensitive to work-stoppages in our factories 
than we are to rhe poll ition of the mind 
of American Youth? 
Che Commander has made the same 
mistake that many other Americans have 
Phe Congressional Committee to 
which he refers has stated publicly that it 
is specializing in seeking out Communist 


influence in education and in a few other 
areas of American public life. To say 
that because the work of the committee 
that specializes in this area indicates that 
this is the place where Communism has 
made “its deepest inroads” is as unreason 
able as saving all Americans are coffee 
drinkers because you happen to be visit 
ino the factory of a huge coffee com 
pany, or that Legionnaires are drunken 
rowdies because of a few unhappy events 
at Legion conventions a few years ago 
This process of concluding from a nal 
rowly specialized investigation that rhe 


one group under iny estigation Is thereby 


the worst of all groups, when the other 


groups have not as yet been investigated, 


is dangerous to those who are sincerely 
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interested in determining the nature and 
extent of Communist infiltration into our 
American institutions and organizations 
There is certainly no way to determine 
whether or not Communism has made 
Its “deepe st inroads” into education until 


Congressional committees have made 


similar inve tigations into Wl other major 
occupational groups and organizations in 
our nation. Nore that [am not advocating 
uch Investigations of all peopl in this 
country, but simply stating that to cen 
sure a whole profession of a million 
members on the basis of testimony of 
sixty individuals who were selected b« 


cause most of them were members of 
that profession 1 


} hardly 


Americans would consider to be fair o1 


what most 


reasonable 


TRFACHING PROFESSION NOT 


COMMUNIST DOANTINATED 


Let's take the 
the situation as far as the infiltration of 


worst po ible view of 
I 


Communists into education 1s concerned 
For vears it has been common knowledg« 


that Dr. Bella Dodd was prominent in the 


affairs of the Communist Party. Het pic 


ture appeared in Life Maga bout 
ten years ago as on ofa group ot 
national leaders in the Communist Party 
At that ume I believe she was still an 
union in New Yortl 


elf-confessed ex 


official of a teachers 
City. Now she ts a 
Communist and has given repeated testi 
mony regarding her former fellow con 
spirators. 

\ccording to Dr. Dodd’s sworn stat 
ments, in the years that the Communist 
! 


avowed peak 


later depre ion 


Party was at it member 
ship, back during the 
vears, there were possibly from 1200 to 
isoo teachers more or | ictive in the 
party. Dr. Dodd, who ought to know 
1200 to 1500, over halt 


York City and 


says that of the 
of them were in New 
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over half of them were in colleges and 
universities. That would mean that at 
that time there were at the most not 
more than 750 teachers in the elementary 
and high schools of this country who 
were Communists; and if about half of 
these (actually probably considerably 
more than half) were in New York City, 
that would allow about goo for the 
1,100,000 teachers throughout the nation, 
or about 1 in 3,000. 

J. Edgar Hoover, outstanding leader of 
the FBI, has stated that the Communist 
Party in the United States has lost mem- 
bership steadily since the middle of the 
1940's. Furthermore, Communist activity 
is known to be concentrated in larger 
industrial centers. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that it is doubtful 
if there is a single Communist Party 
member to be found in any group of 
10,000 or more teachers outside of our 
largest cities. If you call this successful 
infiltration, then I’m afraid you'll mistake 
an air rifle for the atomic cannon! 

Don't try to read into my words the 
suggestion that because there may be not 
even one in 10,000 we should be com 
placent. I mean no such thing. I think 
that one active Communist in a public 
school is one too many. However, I don’t 
believe anyone should be persecuted be- 
cause he holds unpopular opinions. And 
I strongly maintain that no man’s career 
should be ruined without clear evidence 
and a fair trial. 

In spite of all the fanfare from legis- 
lative investigating committees, the teach- 
ing profession and the local boards of 
education have been doing a very good 
job of insuring a loyal body of teachers 
for America’s children. Years before Mr. 
Velde set out on his televised tours, local 
boards of education had moved into 
action. Fifty teachers have already been 
removed from jobs for reasons associated 


with Communist activity, and at least 
eighty more are under careful investiga- 
tion. I have kept in touch with cases 
concerning alleged Communist teachers, 
from Hawaii to my home county in 
Maryland. With surprisingly few ex- 
ceptions the cases have been handled 
carefully and fairly and without undue 
haste. Our American system of local re- 
sponsibility for determining who shal! 
teach in the classrooms of our hamlets, 
towns, and cities has worked well to keep 
potential subversives out of the schools 
even during this period when we lack an 
adequate supply of thoroughly qualified 
instructors. 

itself has 
helped to keep our record superior. The 
National Education Association repre- 
sents directly half of the teachers of the 
United States and by affiliation, over 80 
per cent of them. For decades the NEA 
has denied membership to anyone who 


The teaching profession 


advocates the overthrow of our govern- 
ment by other than Constitutional means. 
However, to make the intent of this regu- 
lation even clearer, several years ago, at 
our Boston meeting, the NEA Delegate 
Assembly ruled that no Communist could 


be admitted or continued in membership 


in our organization—the largest profes- 
sional organization in the world. Further- 
more, it went on to strengthen the hands 
of local boards of education by stating 
that no Communist should be allowed to 
teach in the public schools of this 
country. 

There is another reassuring point I 
might mention. Although naming of in- 
dividuals by self-professed ex-Commu- 
nists is not in and of itself legally a clear 
indication of probable guilt “without 
strong corroborating evidence, I have 
checked the names of all educators so 
named—even those as remotely con- 


nected to education as workers in sum- 
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mer camps. So far, not one person has 
been named who is a member of the 
NEA, the only major professional organi- 
zation of teachers in our country. I doubt 
y other large national 
organization with as good a record as this 
of the teachers in the public schools of 
America. 


that there is any 


Ihe public and the profession 
have no legitimate basis for fear and 
hysteria regarding the loyalty of our pro- 
fession. T hey should recognize instead the 
magnificent work that is being done to 
prepare active, alert, informed, 


patriotic 
citizens for our nation. 


TRUE LOYALTY OATHS 


Our light is dim and flickering in the 
area of proper expressions of loyalty. 
The Boston papers reported Dr. Herold 
Hunt, then superintendent of schools in 
Chic ago, as urging teachers to cooperate 
in the acceptance of loyalty oaths. It has 
been only a few months since several 
members of the faculty of the University 
of California were dismissed for refusing 
to take an oath demanded by the Regents 
of that institution but were later restored 
to standing by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. Now 
California take a loyalty oath. 

We have allowed the light to flicker 
by not clarifying more thoroughly our 
real position. We have allowed our op- 


all public 


employ ees in 


ponents to use a trick to discredit teach- 
ers. By misnaming their purgatorial oaths 
“loyalty oaths,” they have put those w ho 
oppose them in the shadow as seemingly 
being against assertions of loyalty. 

For the record, it should be made clear 
that there is probably no occupational 
group in the U nited States that pledges 
its loyalty to the U nited States of Amer- 
ica as often as does the teaching profes- 


sion. In most states we pledge our sup- 
port to the Constitution of the United 
Srates and to the state itself before we 


AND 
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can receive a certificate to teach in that 
state. There are other pledges given on 
other occasions, but as fine 
loyalty oath as 
taken daily 


and clear a 
has yet been devised 
throughout the school year 
by millions of boys and girls and hun- 
dreds of thousands of public school 
teachers. I refer, of course, to the Pledge 
of Allegiance or the Salute to the Flag; 
by whatever name you call it, it still 
remains an affirmation of loyalty. 


However, this declaration of 


lovalty 
is not what the obfuscators are seeking. 


Consciously or 


unwittingly, their real 


desire is for a confession under oath of 
past irregularities, mistakes, and activities 
which the participant now regrets and 
would prefer to keep concealed. It ap 
pears that the reason for seeking these 
confessions is in order that they may 
be used as an instrument purge the 
teaching profession of all but those who 
have accepted and adhered to 


orthodox beliefs or, if not 


specific 
actually to 
expel such persons, to suspend a Damo 
who tend to 
object to the maintenance of the status 


clean sword above those 


quo in any area of our American or 
international society. 

Let us turn a searchlight of truth on 
this area that has been so long in the 
shadows. It should be understood that 
teachers in general have no objection to 
true loyalty oaths, particularly those that 
are also taken by public officials and other 
citizens, Probably teachers have pledged 
their loyalty more frequently than any 
should 
oppose any form of deception in an area 
as important as that of loyalty to our 
country, 


other group in America. But we 


including the improper use of 


the term “loyalty” to designate oaths or 


confessions that appear to be only in 
cidentally concerned with the matter of 


affirmative loyalty. 
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PEXTBOOK REVIEWS 


SHOULD BE SINCERI 


In several communities from coast to 
coast, difficulties have arisen concerning 
textbooks. One of the 


been most 


book that ha 
frequently under fire was 
written by a college professor, now dead, 
who had a reputation for being a rather 
conservative Republican. | refer to the 
Magruder textbook on American Gov- 


ernment “review” of the 


\ purported 
book that was widely circulated had in 
it complete fabrications, such as the 
statement that “Italy and Germany were 
dictatorships but not the Soviet Union.’ 
Phe book makes no such assertion. The 
“review also contained unreasonable dis 
tortions, such as the claim that Magruder 
wrote that “The United States and the 
Sovict 


world leader ship 


Union are equals fighting for 
What Magruder ac 
wrote was, “The United States 
Soviet Union, the two most 
Allics in World War Il, are 
Alleged 


books have been 


tually 
and the 
powertul 
now rivals for world leade rship 
“reviews” of numerou 
so. distorted, inaccurate, and false that 
in almost every instance where the books 
themselves have been studied by groups 
of citizens, they have been upheld for 
classroom use. 

he attack on textbooks has done some 
serious damage, however. In one large 
southwestern city, the teachers of GON 
ernment in the high schools voted 
unanimously for the Magruder book as 
the best text available at the time. (Paren 
therically, Td lke to ask my fellow 


teachers if they have ever found a perfect 


textbook in any subject. | know I never 


have.) HlHowever, the school board turned 


down the teachers’ selection, and for 


months they had no textbook whatever 


for the course. The only books available 


were 35 copies, for the whole city, of a 


RECORD 


little propaganda pamphlet by John T. 
Flynn entitled The Road Ahead. Flynn 
makes some generalizations in his leaflet 
with which no patriotic citizen could dis- 
agree. He also makes some unsubstantiated 
charges, innuendoes, and snide remarks 
that, to my mind, are at least unfair and 
probably libelous. Whether or not one 
agrees with Flynn, | believe that no fai 
minded person would argue that such a 
leaflet should be the sole information 
source for general class use for a course 
in American Government! 

he phenomenon of this “review” of 
the Magruder textbook having any effect 
on an American community is startling to 
anyone raised in the American public 
school system. Let’s look for a moment 
at the source. The “review” appeared 
in The Reviewer, a quarterly leaflet put 
out by the Education Committee of an 
outfit called the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations, This CAS 
BO group was designated a “front or 
ganization” by a Congressional Commit 
tee, and it was indicated that it cer 
tainly did not represent small busine 

The editor of The Reviewer is a Mrs. 
Lucile Cardin Crain. This woman is not 
a product of our public schools and 
apparently has a very distorted idea of 
the significance of a textbook in educa 
tion anyway. Her theme song has been 
that American schools are making col 
lectivists and socialists out of our youth 
Well, a great many people are on guard 
against increasing socialistic trends. Many 
of us believe that any tendency toward 
centralization of power in the hands of 


the Federal Government is dangerous 


sometimes necessary, but always danger- 


ous. But what does the editor of Thi 
Reviewer mean by socialism? Recently 
a midwestern newspaper man told me 
of an interview he had with Mrs. Crain. 
He said that he finally asked her, “What 
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Federal 
Her reply, he informed 


pow er would vou allow the 
Government?’ 
me, was, “Only the police power.” 
Think that over for a few moments at 
least. What sort of government would 
we have with “only the police powel 
Unfortunately Mrs. Crain is not alone in 


her strange ideas. There are too many 


people who uphold cvlib generalities with 


out ever taking the time and effort to 
determine what would be the specific 
results of the practical application of 
those generalities. lextbooks and teach 
ers must deal with facts, not just theories, 
much as a mechanic must deal with car- 
buretors and distributors, not just the 
sound of motors. 


SOME WOULD DESTROY 


EDUCATION 


\lany people are surprised to find that 
the whole program of public education ts 
under attack. They should not be startled, 
for it has been attacked since its begin 
ning. The difference today is that the 
emotional, financial, ideological setting 
gives the attackers at least a temporary 
advantage which they have not enjoyed 
for decades. 

Let me make clear at once, as edu 
cators should always try to do, that by 
attacks we do not mean sincere criticisms. 
Constructive criticism is a part of the 
very lifeblood of progress of any pub 
lic institution, and particularly of the 
schools. By attacks we mean those efforts 
of organizations or individuals that are 
aimed at the complete destruction of the 
whole or a part of the system of public 
education. 

Most newspapers in this country do a 
fine job of trying to be objective in then 
reporting. Many of them recognize that 
all freedoms are related, and that the loss 
of freedom to learn and freedom of re 
ligion would mean eventual and certain 


AND 
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ay 
loss of freedom of the press However, 
one of the clearest examples of the attack 
on public education as a whole ts that 
being made week after week by a million 
aire newspaper publisher by the name of 
Hoiles. This man owns ten newspapers 
from California to Ohio, and nine of 
them are In Communities where they are 
the only papers published 

Mr. Hoiles’ theme song ts “Abolish the 
public schools.” He claims that what he 
refers to as “government schools” violate 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
golden rule, and two of the Ten Com 
mandments—* Thou shalt not covet 
and “Thou shalt not steal.’ Constant re 
iteration of his theme undoubtedly has 
some effect on the readers of his papers, 
although frequently not the effect that 
Mr. Holes is seeking. 

\ cleverer type of attack comes from 
an organization that receives contribu 
tions of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each vear, some of them undoubtedly 
from concerns with outlets in hundred 
of communities. [| am referring to the 
Foundation for Economic Education. In 
one of his widely distributed pam 
phlets, the director of this “Foundation” 
defines Communism as the use of force 
to achieve social objectives. He then pro 
ceeds to find “force,” and therefore Com 
munism, in the public schools through 
compulsory education, compulsory text 
books, and compulsory support for the 
schools. The interence, of course. is that 
this Communistic (as he sees it) system 
of public education should be destroved 

Some attackers limit their objectives 
(at least for the moment) to only certain 
areas of the work of the school I he 
mayor of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
lashed out at what he called “useless job 


When I asked him what 
he meant, he said he was talking princi 


in education 


pally about home economics, vocational 
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shops, and physical education. One of 
the most vocal attackers defines his idea 
of the “fads and frills” in education as 
music, art, and speech. A few loud voices 
would limit the curriculum to the three 
R’s. (So far I have not heard of anyone 
who would eliminate the three R’s except 
those who are opposed to any education 
for all but a select few.) The Foundation 
for Economic Education has been re 
cently reported in the press as opposing 
child labor legislation also, urging that 
children be taken out of the schools and 
put to work in the mills again. 

The basic tragedy of all this “attack” 
situation is that we need more and better 
public education now than ever before. 
Public education serves a unique function 
in our form of government, for a rep- 
resentative democracy succeeds and 
grows strong only in proportion to the 
number of active, alert, informed, loyal, 
and progressive citizens there are who 


make use of the privilege and duty of 


voting and otherwise participating in 
civic activities. The issues of this day and 
the foreseeable future are complex and 
emotionalized, and we must have a citi- 
zenry, now and developing, which will 
carefully and calmly weigh the facts and 
choose wisely the persons and the policies 
that will keep our nation in a position 
of world leadership. 


IGNORANCE OF DANGER 
MAY BE FATAI 


How well informed is our present 
adult population, educated not in today’s 
schools but in those of two or three 
decades ago? Two interesting experi- 
ments concerning one area of education 
have been tried by an enterprising news- 
the Capi- 
tal Times. On Independence Day (July 
4, 1951) this paper sent out a reporter 
to secure signatures to a petition com- 


paper in Madison, Wisconsin 


posed exclusively of excerpts from the 
sill of Rights and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Almost every person who 
was asked to sign the paper refused on 
the grounds that they considered the 
thoughts expressed in the petition to be 
subversive! 

Recently the Capital Times asked peo- 
ple in Madison to answer the question 
“What Is a Communist?” Only one thing 
was clear: everyone was against Commu- 
nism just as against sin. Many freely 
admitted they didn’t really know what 
they were against. 

Consider some of the replies as quoted 
by the newspaper. 

A farmer said, “I don’t know what they 
are, to come down to it. You hear a lot 
about them all the time though.” 

A housewife put it this way: “I don’t 
know much abour ir. I really don’t know 


what a Communist is. I think they should 
throw them out of the White House.” 


Some of the answers would be ex- 


tremely amusing if they did not indicate 
such tragic ignorance of what we, as a 
nation, are facing today. 


A woman phrased her reply as a glib 
cliché: “A Communist is a person who 
never had anything and doesn’t want any- 
one else to have anything.” 


One man declared, “A Communist is 
similar to an atheist and does not believe 
in God.” 


An elderly lady said, “A Communist is 
not a good American.” 


One man was unusually descriptive when 
he explained: “A Communist is somebody 
that believes in the Russian form of gov- 
ernment and believes that everything should 
belong to the state and wealth should be 
divided up.” 

A young man declared, “It is a name 
McCarthy uses to smear his enemies with.” 


Really, now, how can Americans fight 
Communism intelligently and enthusias- 
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tically at home or on the battlefield if 
they have no clearer understanding of 
what it is that they are fighting than the 
replies given above indicate? 

Let those of you who are following 
this discussion be honest with vourselves. 
How would you specifically identify a 
“Commie”? 

Personally I believe that we are being 
duped by what amounts to ideological 
“medicine men” or “mystics.” I mean 
people who, for their own personal profit 
(financial or political) or for sinister 
ideological reasons, have tried to con- 
vince the American public that it is too 
“dumb” to deal with the “clever Com- 
mies.”” They would have us believe that 
only an expert, such as a person who had 
no better judgment than to have been a 
Communist Party worker at one time 
and now proclaims himself to be an ex- 
Communist—that only such “experts” 
have the ability to recognize a subversive 
act or person. This I vehemently deny! 
We have not yet faced up to our prob- 
lem as forthrightly as we should, but no 
one is going to convince me that the 


average Russian ts’as clever or able or 


intelligent as the average American. 


One of our major difficulties is seman- 
tics—the meaning of words. Right now 
we are still using an expression that had 
meaning a century ago in the French 
Parliament, but is only a confusing phrase 
today. I refer to the term “right and left.” 
Many people still think a Fascist is a 
“rightist” and a Communist is a “leftist.” 
Actually they are far, far more alike than 
they are different. A short time ago 
J. Edgar Hoover referred to the “Com- 
mies” as “Red Fascists,” and I am confi- 
dent that history will show the accuracy 
of his designation. 

Legislative investigations, discrimina- 
tory anti-disloyalty oaths, unjustified at- 


tacks in magazine articles—many things 
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have made teachers and others fearful of 
even mentioning the word “Communist.” 
This tragic situation must not continue. 
School boards, PTA’s, service clubs, busi- 
ness men, labor unions, farmers’ organi- 
zations, churches—all major groups 
have a very real responsibility to turn 
the spotlight of truth on this dark area of 
fear and ignorance. Teachers should be 
encouraged and strongly supported in 
teaching the truth about Communism. 
No person fit to teach is ever going to 
advocate Communism! 


RENEWED FAITH MERITED 


A few years ago, when I was the di 
rector of the Third National Conference 
on Citizenship, I was assigned to the Julia 
Ward Howe suite in the Willard Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. I was tired and 
rather discouraged one night, for it 
seemed to me that a great number of 
persons in responsible positions were 
placing their selfish welfare above that of 
our nation. I stood at a window about 
where Mrs. Howe must have sat as she 
watched the serried lines of blue clad 
troops that marched for hours on hours 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. The ma 
‘Battle Hymn of 
began to sound in my 


jestic rhythm of her 
the Republic” 


mind as I recalled the words 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a 
hundred circling camps; 

They have builded Him an altar in the 
evening dews and damps; 

I can read His righteous sentence by the 
dim and flaring lamps; 

His day is marching on. 


And then my imagination turned to 
that mightier army—the millions upon 
millions of Americans who are striv ing to 
build an ever better nation, an ever 
better opportunity for their children and 
their children’s children. 

Our lamps are dim and flaring today in 
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the vital area of the 
fuel thar is 


earch for truth. The 
most needed now is renewed 
faith and confidence. I will mention only 


four areas where 


trenethened faith i 
nee ded. 


Faith in our form of government 
More light here always shows that Red 
Fascism has nothing to offer that. re 


mortely compares with the values of our 
repre entative democracy 
Faith in ourselves. Increased light here 


clearly reveals that our people show up 


far better than the Russians in education, 
in native ability, in know-how, in clever 
ness 

Faith in our tradition of freedom of 
worship. When people talk about “god 
less schools” [ wonder how they account 
for the remarkable increase in member 
ship of religious denominations in recent 
year Crodle: schools would certain] 
have obstructed such increase. Basically, 
one of the greatest advantages we have 
over the Communists ts our 


religious 
faith Brute 


force and = atheism have 
caught us by surprise and have caused 
us some real losses, but | would consider 
myself to be only a hy poc ritical church 
or synagogue-attender—not a real mem 
ber—if I did not sincerely believe that 
night must eventually prevail over might; 
that God's way will win over atheism; 
and that truth will make us free 
Renewed faith in oui 


of publi 


lmerican system 
When the dicta 


tors the fascist _ Red or otherwise take 


education 


over a country, they use the schools a: 
propaganda agencies, This is fairly easy 
to do in countries that have national 
control of education. One of the greatest 
safeguards of our way of life is the lo 
calized control of the schools, for there 
is no easy way now for any individual o1 
national office to control them. We have 
had European systems of education im- 
posed on our American ¢ ulrure. We have 
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used, even in our public schools, some 
European educational ideas and practice 

But we have steadfastly held to our lo 
cal determination of who is 


u to teach in 
our local schools and, in large measure, 
what is to be taught in them. We seldom 
hear school people urging federal Impo- 
sition of controls on the schools. It is 
significant that such suggestions usually 
come from the attackers who want pri 
vate or governmental censorship boards 
and control agencies. American people 
have shown their sharpness of viston in 
this respect. Their actions generally re- 
veal that they recognize the teacher as 
the heart of the whole program of edu- 
cation. As long as a child has a really fine 
teacher, none of the charges of the 
enemies or the destructive critics of the 
public schools are correct or proper. And 
is long as the selection of that teacher ts 


1 matter of local responsibility, there ts 


little danger of the schools’ be 


propagand outlet Ol iwencie 


tional polic y. 


PUBLIC INTEREST ESSENTIAI 


Recently at Harvard University a 
group made up largely of New England 
school administrators consid¢ red the sub 
ject of public unrest concerning educa 
tion. They rightly pointed out that the 
unrest is due to many factors, including 
fear of the atom bomb, high taxes, 
changes in national policies, and so forth. 
In my opinion, however, they missed one 
of the most important reasons for public 
unrest concerning education and that rea 
son is the very success of our American 
system of public education. 

An old, uneducated friend of mine 
used to say that he never wanted to go 
to high school or 


college because it 


would make him unhappy. “Why,” he 


said, “when the professor gets through 


work he goes to meetings or he sits at 
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home and frets about taxes, about sum 
mer school ses, about the signifi 
cance of this or that. Not for me. When 
I get home from work, do I fret o1 


worry: No, sir. I just go to sleep! 


} } 
} i 


Misplaced as is most of the violent 


criticism of the schools, basically | be 
lieve it is symptomatic of the citizens’ 
deeper understanding and demand _ for 
better schools and better education for 


children And 


better, 


their this seeking for 


something this “fretting and 
worrying,” has come about through edu 
cating a greatel proportion of our Amer 


ican people to a greater appreciation of 


the advantages and values of a constantly 


HMMproving proce SS ot education for 


American young pe ople 
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If educator will ¢ pitalize 
healthy portions of this unrest, 


cooperate with the leaders in the 


spective cCommunitics, working through 


local and state professional teacher asso 
ciations, they can make a great contri 
bution to the future of our schools and 
our nation. What they do may have a 
greater influence than they now realize 


! 
choo ‘ 


in determining whether America 
from this time forth will be “dim and 
flaring lamps” or beacon lights of Amer 
ican courage and strength and faith and 
vision! The fuel that they provide in 
ideas, encouragement, Cooperation, pa 
tience, and good hard work wall surely 
help to determine just how brightly the 


lamp of learning in America will shine 














What’s Special About Special Education’ 


MAURICE H. FOURACRE 


PROFESSOR OF 


N every school system there are 


[ 


markedly 


children who, because they deviate 


from the so-called “normal,” 
require 
ot 


sonnel 


on the 
teachers and other school 
I hese 
the school program without this help. 
Some. of 


capped 


pecial skills and services 
part per 
children cannot adjust to 
them handi 


are phy sically 


blind, deaf, epileptic, crippled, 
neuromuscular disabilities. Some 
ienificantly 


or have 
differ 


ing either seriously retarded in intellec 


in mental ability, be 


tual development or exceptionally oifted. 
Orhers 


some other reason 


are emotionally disturbed or for 


are unable to make a 
proper social adjustment in school and 
community. 

These called exceptional 


children or handicapped children. Basi 


pupils are 


cally, our attention in special education ts 


centered on them as children and not 


primarily as handicapped individuals. 


They deviate to some degree from the 


non-handicapped, but essentially they go 
thre ugh similar stages of physic al, social, 
mental, and emotional development. Like 
his fel 


tain basic needs which must be recog- 


lows, the exceptional child has cer- 


nized: the need for the fee ling of belong- 
ing, the need for security, and the need 
to experience success and achievement. 
Phe number of exceptional children in 
any community may be small, but the 


* An All College Lecture delivered at Teach- 


ers College, July 29, 1953. 


some 
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problems of prov iding for them properly 
may be many. Yet it is our responsibility 
as general educators or special educators 
to see that each child has an opportunity 
for the fullest possible growth through 
special services in education. These may 
include a of the 


curriculum, special methods of instruc 


radical modification 
tion, special equipment, or an adjusted 


school schedule. Under present condi- 
can 
the 


medium of a special class in the regular 


tions of school organization they 


sometimes be best offered through 
school building or in a special school. In 
many cases the special services may be 
provided for individual pupils in the 
regular class, Whatever the type of ex 
ceptional condition and wherever the 
child may be, the important consideration 
is that his needs be identified and satis- 
factorily met. 

In our society “all the children of all 
the people” are to 


entitled education 


with their mental and 


phy sical ability. Democracy is therefore 


commensurate 


committed to the prin iple of education 


for all, regardless of race, creed, or 


abilities. Special education represents an 
attempt on the part of the school to 
furnish opportunities to individual chil- 
dren who deviate from the normal physi- 


cally, mentally, emotionally, or socially. 
Children who 
profit from the 


are handicapped do not 
group education tech- 
niques used in most of our schools for 
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teaching children’ of 


Often, 


erage ability. 
handicapped children attending 
the regular class become problems for 
the regular grade teacher. 

Society has not constructed enough 
classrooms, has not kept classes small 


ange, 


and has not provided enough 


highly afford thes« 


qualified teachers to 
children the special attention they need 
For this reason it Is necessary to train 
exceptional children in the regular class- 
room or in special schools ind classes 

Ir would be extremely difficult to house 
in the regular classrooms all the children 
who need special services, for the simple 
reason that a conservative estimate of the 
number of children in the United State 
needing 


special education 1s approxi 


mately 4,000,000. According to the latest 
figures (1948), there were 378,059 chil 
dren being educated in special schools and 
classes.! This was, however, an increase 
of 167,256 children during the eighteen- 
vear period 1930-1948." 

readily 


conclude that in the United States today 


From these figures one may 


about 3,500,000 children who need spe- 
cial education are not receiving It. I landi- 
capped children in vast numbers are 
either being held in regular classes or 
being deprived entirely of an education. 
Approximately one out of every ten 
children needing special education at the 
present time is being served. What will 
hap pen to the nine children who are be 
ing denied special services? What kind of 
citizens will they be when they reach 
their majority? 

These are questions which concern us 
These are the 
problems which we must attempt to solve 


as educators and laymen. 


“Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children,” Biennial Survey of Edu 
cation in the United States, 1947-48. 

2White House Conference, Special Educa- 
tion: The Handicapped and Gifted (New York, 
Appleton Century-Crofts, 1931 
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through implementation of special serv 
ices and legislation. 

Through experimentation in depart 
ments of special education in public 
schools and teacher-training institutions, 
steps have been taken to modify and ad- 
just school programs so that handic apped 
children’s education may be commen 
surate with their needs and abilities. Four 
such adaptations are curriculum modifi 
cation, special methods of instruction, 
special classroom equipment, and adjusted 
school schedule. A single example of each 


type of adaptation is given, although 
many modifications are in existence in 
special education programs throughout 


the United States. 


i¢ LUM MODIFICATION 


In classes for the mentally retarded 
(lQ s0-75) the New York City Public 
Schools have developed a program known 
as Occupational Education which starts 
when the child with retarded mental de 
velopment is placed in the special class 
This placement is usually at about the 
chronological age of eight or nine when 
the child’s mental age is approximately 
four to Six. 

It is a core program with academic ac 
tivities geared to the child’s needs and 
abilities clustered 


around the main ac 


tivity or hub. Fach year the central 
theme changes, but the general pattern 
is consistent for all the children, in that 
the beginning cores are centered around 
the home. the neighborhood, the bor 
ough, and the city. The purpose of these 
cores 1s to present to the child a fun 
tional type of education starting with 
the known and gradually expanding to a 
wider sphere as he grows older and sup 
posedly more capable. Field trips, audio 
visual aids, and concrete experiences are 


emphasized. Academic subject matter is 
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introduced as the need arises, yet always 
in terms of the child’s abilities. 

The realistic, functional experiences 
for the children are further developed as 
the pupils approach adolescence. Here, 
recognition is given to the fact that these 
children are not able to seek future em- 
ployment in skilled and professional posi- 
tions, therefore job explorations are made 
in areas in which they will seck employ- 
ment. 

The first of the last four cores gives 
the male pupil an opportunity to explore 
job areas such as building maintenance, 
auto maintenance, garment trades, clean- 
ing, pressing, and Jaundry work, house- 
hold service, and food handling. Female 
students engage in exploratory jobs such 
as care of the sick, care of children, 
household service, cleaning, pressing, and 
laundry work, garment trades, and food 
handling. Fach job area is experienced 
for a period of approximately six weeks 
when the pupil is about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age. It is made as realistic as 
possible in a classroom setting, and field 
trips are conducted to specific industries 
so that pupils may see the jobs in actual 
operation. Functional academic work 1s 
given to the pupils so that they may be 
better qualified for simple, routine jobs 
which require the ability to read and 
write. 

The pupil, with the help of the teacher, 
learns to know his abilities as well as his 
limitations in terms of a particular job. 
Consequently, the next core, 
Getting, and Holding a Job,” 


=~ 
i. 


“Choosing, 
becomes 
valuable as a counseling and guidance 
experience. 

Ihe final two cores are as realistic 
and functional as those preceding them, 
and as a result the are much 
more employable than if they had been 


subjected to a traditional, 


“graduates” 


highly 
mented program of academic education. 


regi- 
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SPECIAL METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


The second adaptation which makes 
special education special is the introduc- 
tion of modified methods of instruction 
because of a particular disability. Every- 
one knows that the special educator 
teaches the blind child Braille or the pro- 
foundly deaf child lip-reading, but few 
are aware of the special methods used in 
teaching the child who has learning dif- 
ficulties because of brain damage without 
the accompaniment of mental retardation. 

Some of the deviations in these brain- 
injured children are 
perception, both 


abnormalities in 
visual and auditory, 
which cause stimuli to be perceived 

a distorted manner. Children with brain 
damage frequently show perseverative 
tendencies which may be manual and/or 
oral. Furthermore, many 


nounced abnormalities of 


show _ pro- 
distractibility 
or disinhibition. 

To a large measure the educational and 
emotional problems of brain-injured chil- 
dren can be traced to their organic rest- 
lessness and distractibility. Because the 
brain lesions are medically untreatable, 
the teacher’s efforts must extend in two 
directions: (1) manipulating and con- 
trolling the external environment, and 
(2) educating the child to exercise volun- 
tary control. 

Pronounced distractibility caused by 
movement, color, or noise makes it neces- 
sary to teach these children in almost 


complete isolation. Thus the special-class 


teacher makes provision for individual 
teac hing. She c apitalizes on the fact that 
color, which can be a disinhibiting factor, 


can be used to advantage. Color may 


cause the brain-damaged child to fixate 


on an object which may be unrelated to 
the task at hand, but the specially trained 
teacher will use color to attract the 
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child’s attention. Reading charts, for ex- 
ample, may have alternate words and 
sentences in different colors so as to 
fixate the child’s attention on a given 
word or line. As the color changes, the 
child’s eyes move from one word to the 
next, slowly at first, until a child matures 
enough that these “crutches” can be 
eliminated. 

Frequently it is necessary to eliminate 
extraneous visual stimulation by blocking 
out part of the page and exposing only 
a small section of printed matter or of 
pictures at a time. if the child 
is especially distractible by noise it may 
be necessary for him to use an 


Likewise, 


auditory 
training unit to eliminate extraneous audi- 
tory stimulation and to accentuate the 
teacher’s voice. 

The special-class teacher must have 
understanding of the child’s problems and 
then adapt her teaching to his needs. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

Special equipment is used most fre- 
quently in those classrooms serving the 
child who has orthopedic or neuromuscu- 
lar disabilities. Here the children may use 
pencils or crayons wrap ped with clay or 
adhesive tape to fit their withe red fingers 
and hands. Standing tables are devised for 
children who cannot stand unaided. Re 
laxation chairs are used by children whose 
sitting balance is not adequate for them 
to sit without being strapped. 

Children who have no control over 
movements of the upper extremities, or 
who have deformed fingers and hands 
may have great difficulty in experiencing 
the thrill of 
they hold a pliable wet sponge and make 


“scribbling” or w riting unless 
marks on the blackboard. Others having 
the same type of disability may learn to 
use the typewriter if a shield is placed 
over the keys and the keys are struck 
with the end of a pencil or a stick. 
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The special-class teacher's ingenuity is 
called upon constantly to devise ways and 
means of having the child who is handi 
capped participate in as many school 
activities as pe yssible. 


ADJUSTED SCHOOL SCHEDULI 


School schedules must be adjusted be- 
cause of the individual’s handicap or be 
cause the school system is unable to pro 
vide for the particular child in the existing 
program. 

The most common example of the 
adjusted schedule is for the child whose 
handicap is So severe that transportation 
problems make it impossible for him to 
attend school. Homebound instruction 
is provided under most departments of 
special education, a teacher being sent 
to the child’s home periodically to give 
individual instruction. In some communi 
ties the home-school telephone is used 
to provide the homebound handicapped 
child with more normal school experi 
ences. 

Bedside teaching is often necessary for 
children hospitalized for long periods of 
time. Consequently, departments of spe 
cial education assign teachers to this 
type of service, thus assisting the child to 
return later to the regular school pro 
gram. 

School or often 
modified for children who need other 


class schedules are 


special services such as speech correction 
and oc cupational or phy sical therapy. 
For some children with severe physical 


handicaps these special services require 
as much as a half of the school day. 


and thus classroom experiences are re 
duced. It is felt, however, that the 
physically handic: apped child should be 
aided in re aching his maximum physical 
growth for his age, and in terms of his 
particular disability, at the earliest pos 


sible time. 
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SUMMARY 


[he objectives of the education of 
children who deviate from the normal 
or average must be in accord with the 
principles of democracy. Actually these 
objectives do not differ from those for 
all children. Exceptional children, like 
others, must participate in the activities 
of the workaday world and assume re- 
sponsibilities in keeping with their ca 
pacities as citizens in a democracy. 

Handicapped children do not profit 
sufficiently from the group education 
techniques used in our schools for teach 
ing children with average physical and 
mental ability. Our society has not as 
yet constructed enough classrooms, has 
not kept classes small enough, and has 
not produced enough highly qualified 
teachers. For these reasons, it 1s necessary 
to prov ide special services for exceptional 
children, either in the regular classroom 


or in the special schools and classes, if 
they are to develop according to their 
potentialities. 

Children having severe visual impair- 
ments require different techniques of in- 
struction from children having substan- 
tially normal vision. Likewise, children 


with marked hearing losses require addi- 


tional services and special instruction. 
Children who are crippled require special 
facilities for their physical care and must 
have appropriate adjustments in their 
daily schedules if they are to make satis- 
factory progress. Even when all these 
provisions are made, exceptional children 
in the same class with normal children 
and with the same teacher, all trying to 
learn under the same methods of instruc- 
tion, do not have equal opportunity with 
others. Educational equality demands the 
consideration of individual differences 
and needs and the provision of special 
services to meet these needs. 














Science and Our Ways of Living’ 
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ee human activity known as science 
has led us to a point where we can 
have peace, prosperity, and plenty. It has 
also led us into a situation where a few 
men could destroy the human civilization 
that has been built up over a period of 
centuries. One road ahead of us leads into 
an era of bounteous living—what might 
be called a veritable omen land; an- 
other leads to the 

What would follow 


precipice 


brink « 1 prec ipice. 


on over that 
is almost beyond prediction or 


contemplation. Both of these roads 


the result of developments in the area of 


sci nce. | should lik eto take a look alone 


these two paths and then make a few very 
humble suggestions that might conceiv- 
ably help us to Exercise SOTNIC control over 
our future. 


SCIENCE DESCRIBED 


s« lence may be de cribed asa method 
or procedure in \ hich we do our utmost 


sible 


ntific procedure may 


to find the best po solutions 


Thus, ci 


be applied to all human problems, al 


to our 
proble ms 


though it is not the on! iv in which a 


problem can be viewed. There are three 


general characteristics of an approach to 


the best solutions to our problem 


1. We place no artificial or arbitrary 
limitations upon the information that we 
and use. Instead, 


seck we trv to acquire 
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all the pertinent information that we can. 
2. We trv 


and results against the empiric: al or ex 


to check our _oorspasgping 
periential information that we tool on 
hand. cannot 


the 


As an example, we 
without 
that the 
of us have had experiences in which the 


acce pt 


further evidence statement 


moon is green, when almost all 
moon appeared to be yellow. Sometimes 
we may plan special experiences or ex 
periments in order to gain empirical | 

formation which will help us to answer 
questions. For instance, we may agree 
that the light that falls on a certain place 
on the spectrum is yellow and at another 
We may 
pass moonlight through a prism to de 
fall 


empirical evi 


point green. then be able to 


termine where on the 


thus 


spec trum if 


and get additional 


dence to bear upon the question 


he k 


that 


3. There is a constant attempt to « 
with and draw upon the experience 
had 
the aces 


build 
reputed to have said, “If 


ind sore 
Wi 


ll of these 


other human beings have 


corded throughout con 
tinually try to 
Isaac Ne \\ 


| hav ec 


upon 
ton | 
standing on 
had 


WV OTMNCS 


seen further it is by 
We. 


better stand on the shoulders of 


the shoulders of @iants.”’ m turn. 


t 
as well as of giants 

This is the 
Now 
the developments of science and the re 
be 


science of which we spe ak 


let us take a brief look some of 


ulting technology that are and 


iffecting our ways of livine 
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DEVELOPMENTS THAT 
WAYS OF 


AFFECT 
LIVING 


Improved technology of production. 
One of the most important developments 
is a gradual change in our pattern of in 
dustrialization. Many of our first fac- 
tories depended primarily upon water 
power for the energy to turn the lathes 
or looms. This energy could be trans- 
mitted only through drive shafts, belts, 
and pulleys. Thus, these factories had to 
be built where the energy of falling 
addition, 


workers had only limited means for get- 


water could be harnessed. In 


ting from their homes to their places of 
work. They had to depend upon horses, 
railroads, bicycles, or their own two 
feet. This meant that they had to live near 
their places of work and had to work 
which 
there was only a crude utilization of en- 


long, hard hours at processes in 


ergy. This early phase of industrializa- 
tion led to the sweatshop, child labor, and 
factory towns. 

In the new technology things can be 
different. The generator and 
motor have made it possible for us to 


electric 


use energy at places far from where it is 
produced. Gigantic projects such as the 
new Kitimat development in British Co- 
lumbia are available great 
amounts of energy for industrial use. The 
proper 


making 


utilization of such energy can 
make it unnecessary for us to do as much 
of our work as formerly with our own 
hands. amount of 
other than human energy can 


be applied to the processes through which 


This increase in the 
energy 


we get our basic essentials for living. The 
modern farmer with a tractor can do as 
much plowing as six men using horses or 
mules could do in the same length of 
time. The use of electronic control ap- 
paratus has reduced the amount of te- 
dious, repetitious work that man has to 
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do. Repetitious operations can usually be 
performed by an automatic machine. If 
the observations and judgments that have 
to be made are always of the same order 
they can be performed more accurately 
by electronic control instrumentation. 
This leads us to the possibility that we 
are entering an era in which we may be 


freed of the necessity of having to do 


much of the tedious, tiring repetitive 
work that we have done in the past. The 
utilization of new forms of energy to do 
our work makes it possible for us to have 
much more leisure time. It is certainly 
possible that in the foreseeable future we 
will have to work only six hours a day, 
four days a week rather than eight hours 
a day, five days a week as is quite com- 
mon at present. What will we do with 
the extra time? Will we fight or have 
fun? Willl we use the time destructively 
or constructively? These are choices that 
we may have an opportunity to make. 
Opportunities for better living. Great 
developments have also taken place in 
the area of transportation. Workers need 
no longer live in company towns, within 
W alking distance of office, plant, or fac- 
tory. One of the largest industrial con- 
cerns in America is reputedly planning to 
locate as many of its new plants as pos- 
sible near cities of not over 10,000 popu- 
lation. This will allow the people who 
work in the plants to live on small farms 
within a radius of twenty or thirty miles. 
We no longer need to have the slum or 
the company town. General use of the 
helicopter is on the immediate horizon. 
The Port of New York Authority has 
already made a careful study of the pos- 
sible implic ations of the further develop- 
ment of helicopter commutation for the 
New York area up through the vear 
1975. This mode of travel will be ex- 
pensive, but it now appears possible that 
people will be commuting to New York 
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by helicopter from distances of one hun- 
miles. 
Frank Lloyd Wright recently predicted 
that twenty-five years hence grass will be 
growing in the streets of New York C ‘ity 
and flow ers blooming on its sidew alks. 


dred to one hundred and fifty 


He may prove to be right; we may no 
longer have to live on islands of stone and 
concrete. 

How are we going to live in our new 
communities? What will it mean to have 
the place where we live even farther re- 
moved from the place where we make 
Will we be able to retain the 
great cultural institutions 


our living? 
the museums, 
art ga alleries, and universities that have 
deve ‘loped in metropolitan areas? 
Healthful living. Our general life ex- 
pectancy has been lengthened by thirty 
years in the last two centuries. Many in- 
dividuals can now extend their life ex- 
pectancy another ten years by applying 
our present-day knowledge of nutrition. 
Many dreadful diseases, such as smallpox, 
typhoid 


fever, and syphilis, have been 


almost com- 


brought under control or 


pletely eliminated. It seems quite possible 
that in the future such human afflictions 
as heart disease and cancer will become 
preventable or curable. Childbirth is no 
longer the ordeal it once was, and we 
have evidence that most of our children 
can now expect to live to adulthood. The 
problems of old age and the process of 
aging are being studied. These investiga- 
tions, of course, will probe into the pos- 
sibilities of further extension of human 
life. 

All of these developments lead to fur- 
ther problems. In some cases we must 
struggle to safeguard and preserve that 
which we already have. However, most 
of these problems are more exciting. 
They hold out a promise for something 
better; they are interspersed with hopes 
for a richer and more bounteous life for 
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all of us. But there is another side of the 
coin and another page in the ledger. 
Our increased power of destruction. 
We have developed the means for re 
leasing tremendous amounts of energy, 
and we can release this energy at what- 
ever time and place we desire. We can 
use it for constructive purposes, but our 
greatest and most important task is to 
insure that it willl not be used for fur- 
ther destruction. It woud be nice to use 
atomic energy to generate electricity for 
use in Antarctica or in the Sahara Desert; 
it is of the gravest importance that it 
should not be used to maim, murder and 
whether they live in 
Paris, York 
City. We cannot afford to hide our heads 
in the sand. 


mutilate people, 
London, Moscow or New 
The problem must be dis- 
cussed if we are to find the best pos- 
sible answers. 

What is the nature of this energy? Let 
us consider the last nuclear bomb that 
was exploded in Yucca Flats, Nevada, this 
spring. This has been described as the 
greatest atomic explosion ever unleashed 
on this continent. The flash from it was 
seen in San Francisco, six hundred miles 
away, and a low rumble was heard in 
Pasadena, two hundred and fifty miles 
distant. It has been estimated that this ex 
plosion may have been the equivalent of 
exploding about 40,000 tons of T.N.T. 
It leveled a wooden shack ten miles 
away, and sagebrush and cactus within a 
range of five miles burst into flames im 
mediately. 

We should also recall that this ex 
plosion was the result of nuclear fission 
the splitting of the nucleus of uranium or 
plutonium atoms. An even more frighten- 
ing possibility is the release of energy 
through the fusion of matter in what is 
commonly « called the hydrogen bomb. 
While there are limits to the size of fis- 


sion bombs, there is no theoretical limit 
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to the destructive potential of the fusion 
or hydrogen bomb. And this weapon is 
already with us. We exploded a hydro 
gen bomb last fall at Eniwetok. The 
Russians seem not to be far behind in 
such developments. Little wonder that a 
new and frightening word has crept into 
our lexicon: megadeath. A megadeath ts 
the death of one million human beings. It 
is likely that the explosion of one of these 
tremendous bombs over a crowded 
metropolis might result in several mega 
deaths 

Another aspect of the nature of these 
sources of energy which can lead to 
death and destruction must also be noted. 
Although these bombs are the result of 
the work of many men and a great indus 
trial effort, the actual control of them 
after they are made is in the hands of a 
few. A few men can decide to drop a 
bomb on a city and then execute their 
plan It 1s conceivable that the deed 
might not be the result of deliberately 
planned action, but the doings of ca 
pricious maniacs. (In fact we might very 
well ask who else would do it?) There 
is the possibility thar twisted, ambitious 
men might use the bomb to further their 
own personal ends. Thus the futures of 
many may be in the hands of the few 
who have control over these tremendous 
sources of enerey. 
Iwo different kinds of developments 
of science and tec hnology that affect our 
ways of living have been described. In 
one direction there seems to be the pos 
sibility of good living, and we should 
remember that many of the avenues to 
better living have not vet been explored. 
The road in the other direction leads al 
most certainly to the destruction of much 
that contributes to our present state of 
civilization. ‘These contradictory possi 
bilities for the future are with us; all of 


us are probably being affected in many 
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of the things that we do by an awareness 
of them. 
DONE? 


What can we do? What kind of con- 


tribution can we make? In the first place 


WHAT CAN BI 


we must recognize that we cannot get 
perfect solutions to most of our prob- 
lems. In many cases we will have to be 
satisfied with less than might be desired. 
For example, it would be desirable to 
have some kind of international 
ment that 


1gree- 
would safeguard us from 
atomic disaster. It seems highly unlikely, 
however, that we will get such an agree- 
ment in the near future. The stark fact 
that must be realized is that some of the 
people who have the power to make de- 
cisions that may mean life or death for 
many of us are almost beyond our power 
of influence. To be specific, it would 
seem that we have very little influence or 
control over the actions of a dictator of 
a foreign country or the small coterie of 
men who surround him. Whatever influ- 
ence we have is of the crudest sort. So 
far it has been the deterrent one, “If vou 
get us, we will most certainly get you.” 
This naked brute force may have been 
the only thing that has stood between us 
ind conflict in the last seven vears. It 
seems extremely important that we main- 
tain it. It is essential that we do our 
utmost to prevent catastrophe However, 
there are other things we can do. These 
may not seem to be directly related to 
our central problem, but over a per iod of 
time their cumulative effect may be suffi- 
cient to build a situation in which we can 
achieve some of the more exciting possi- 
bilities for the future. 

Providing the 


W7C ANS fo) progress. 


Only through concerted effort will we 


be able to achieve the promise of the 


future. Since this effort requires re- 


sources, We must make it physically and 
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financially possible for people to work 
constructively, devoting their minds and 
energies to the study of such problems as 
heart disease and cancer. However, it 
takes more than funds and resources. At 
the present time, no amount of money 
could buy a cure for cancer. The funda 
mental research on cell growth and multi 
plication has not yet been done. We can 
help prepare and support people to do 
this research; we can also help build and 
maintain a situation in which investiga 
tors can be free to explore such problems. 
This involves more than providing lab 
oratories and the tools for research; it 
means providing an atmosphere in hich 
we will all feel free to discuss, inve tigate, 
and explore problems from many dif 
ferent and sometimes unorthodox direc 
tions. 

A greater contribution to our conrmu 
nities. 1 believe it ts possible for those of 
us who work in the schools to help im 
prove our ways of living in our commu 


nities. For example, in many of our com 


munities people do not have he althy diets 


In one community a first-grade teacher 
introduced rust-resistant tomatoes. The 
youngsters planted the seeds that had 
been obtained from the state agricultural 
experiment station. The young shoot: 
were transplanted into flower pots and 
taken home. The following vear the par 
ents as well as the youngsters were ask 
Ing for tomato seeds. This may seem to 
be a very simple contribution, but many 
people have had their growth arrested 
and their lives blighted by inadequate 
nutrition. To save even one person from 
such a fate would be a noteworthy con 
tribution. The school can be one of the 
institutions that makes it possible for chil 
dren, young people, and everyone else in 
the community to get new products and 
information which can improve our ways 


of living. 
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Teachers can draw upon the experi 
ences of others. The science teacher, tor 
example, has had certain experiences; he 
has handled various kinds of equipment; 
he has read certain kinds of books; he has 
discussed scientific and technological 
problems with other people who sup 
posedly know a great deal about these 
problems. As a result of these experi 
ences, he has a potential contribution to 
make, and it can be extended if he di 
rects his teaching, reading, discussion, 
and experimentation to include a consid 
eration of some of the problems that face 
the people in his community. In an ag 
ricultural community he may be the 
person who kee ps informed on the latest 
developments in soil science or animal 
husbandry. In a region where mining 1s 
important he may be one, if not the only 
person in the community who 1 keeping 
abreast of the latest developments in use 
of the mineral that is mined in the 


science teacher can 


munity. Thus, the 
offer the people in his community new 
information about their natural resource 
technological processes, ind new prod 
ucts for consumer usc 

Orher teachers and administrators can 
make different but 


Making these 


tions, however, require 


equally important 
contributions contribu 
rcon 

to direct our INquISITIVEN¢ 1D 

into areas that might conceivably 

the quality of living in the community. It 
is through such 1 proce hat people in 
a community can benefit from the in 
vestigations and experience of those who 
something that can 


may have learned 


The school can be an in 


are peopl ible 


help all of us 
stitution in which there 
and willing to make this kind of contri 
bution. 

No one man 


or small group of men can satisfactorily 


Consideration of isste 


resolve issues of the magnitude of those 
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that have arisen as a result of the develop- 
ment of 
hastily 


atomic energy. It should be 
added that a positive answer to 
will not 


the « “Let the people know” 


automatically erase these issues either. 
However, if we are to achieve the best 
possible resolution of these issues, we 
must draw upon all our resources, and 
this means that we must all contribute. 
We cannot contribute if we do not 
“know.” Theoretically, all citizens should 
have the opportunity to participate in 
our major policy debates and decisions. 
This reasoning is based upon the assump- 
tion that the great majority of our citi- 
zens will do this intelligently and re- 
sponsibly, and thus we w ill reach, by and 
large, the best possible decisions. Our 
various public and private informational 
and educational institutions are the means 
that we have set up to prepare us to 
make such decisions and to explore the 
various issues in which we become in- 
volved. 

There are obstacles in our path. We are 
artificially information 
away from ourselves and making respon- 


keeping some 
sible decisions impossible. Should we cut 
taxes or should we increase our defense 
spending? Should we spend billions to 
develop our Strategic Bomber Command, 
or should we spend our money in an at- 
tempt to develop an impregnable air de- 
fense? How great an effort should we 
make to decentralize our population and 
industry? Do we really have enough in- 
formation to make r responsible decisions 
in regard to questions such as these? It 
seems obvious that we know very little 
about many of these questions. We are 
restricting the amount and nature of in- 
formation that we can have about such 
questions. 

As an example, let us explore the re- 
cent denial to Representative Robert L. 
Condon of California of the opportunity 
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to witness the atomic tests at Yucca Flats. 
Mr. Condon is the duly elected repre- 
sentative of the people in a congressional 
As a citizen and 

congressman he must participate in im- 
portant national policy decisions. In this 
case, however, he was prevented from 
making certain observations and getting 


information that might be valuable to 


district in California. 


him as he is called upon to make impor- 
tant decisions. We are asking him to act 


intelligently and responsibly. Yet, to a 


certain extent he does not have access to 
the information that is necessary for 
making those decisions. In \ arying de- 
grees we are all in the s 
Mr. Condon. 

Making it possible for us to reach re- 


same boat with 


sponsible decisions is an educational task. 
To perform this task we must have the 
information that is necessary to make in- 
telligent decisions. How can democratic 
processes survive otherwise? One of our 
leading physicists, who has an intimate 
knowledge of the security problems in 
the area of atomic energy, recently made 
the statement that in his opinion our de- 
mocracy cannot long survive if a great 
deal of import: int information concerning 
vital issues is consistently kept from the 
public. He may be right; he should cer- 
tainly be listened to. 

It is significant to note that this con- 
cern for adequate information to make 
responsible decisions is substantially the 
same as the first general characteristic of 
scientific procedure that was mentioned 
earlier: That we place no artificial or ar- 
bitrary limitations upon the information 
that we seek and use in trying to find the 
best possible solution to a problem. It has 
been and probably still is necessary for 
us to 


call some information “secret” or 


“top secret,” but we should recognize 
that when we do this we are making it 


difficult or impossible for citizens to make 
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certain responsible decisions. Along with 
this we must accept the possibility that 
we are paving the way for irresponsible 
decisions or that the area in which we 
allow ourselves to make decisions will 
have to be reduced. To counteract this, 
all agencies—schools, churches, govern- 
mental agencies, and private businesses 
should recognize their educational func- 
tion in aiding citizens to obtain the in- 
formation that is necessary to make 
sponsible decisions. 

Consideration of the future. It may 
be that educators should devote more at- 
tention to a consideration of the possi- 
bilities that lie in the future. We and the 
young people with whom we work 
going to have to make decisions concern- 
ing new developments. Perhaps now is 
the time to begin considering as many 
facets of these decisions possible. 

For example, if our technology de- 
velops so that we can have greater and 
more efficient production with less ex- 
penditure of human energy, each one of 
us will have to make certain decisions 
with regard to the use of leisure time 
time in which we have a choice of ac- 
tivities. One farmer I know is now able 
to do in a week the fall plowing that 
once required two months of his time. 
However, he continues to work just as 
hard as before, because he now a does 
the plowing for two or three of his 
neighbors. He once remarked to me, “I 
guess all of these new things are fine, but 
* Will we 
know how to do anything but work? 


Will we 


time that may become available to us? 


all I know how to do ts work.’ 
know how to use the leisure 


Our children and young people have 
the greatest stake in the future. and most 
of them are fascinated by its possibilities. 
For example, I have been in very few 
elementary schools within the last few 


vears in which there was not some evi- 
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dence of the youngsters’ interest in and 


concern over the possibility of flight in 


outer space. In many schools there are 


facsimile space ships, space suits, ind 
planets. Perhaps these interests should be 
considered and evaluated, not for the 
purpose of curbing imagination but for 
the purpose of gaining an awareness of 
all the considerations that are involved in 
the dev clopment of these possibilities and 
the various implications for us if such 
possibilities are achieved. It is only as we 
begin to consider what may possibly 
take place in the future that we can de 
velop some measure of control and give 
some direction to what will occur. 
Imagination and education. 


nitude of our predicament makes it es 


The mag- 


sential that we take a much more tmagi 
native look at the process of education. 
It seems imperative that we look for new 
viewing points and new directions for 
search. We must be rigorous in our criti 
cal analysis, but we must encourage 
Imaginative suggestions even though they 
may seem naive. 

It may very well be, for example, that 
we have been dealing with only the 
periphery of our over-all preblem in « du 
cation. We have been trying to help peo 
ple to adapt and adjust when we as hu 
man beings may not have the innate ca 
pacities to make certain adaptations and 
adjustments, and the situations that we 
are asked to adapt and adjust to are usu 
ally not all that could be desired. Perhaps 
we should direct both our search and our 
research to finding ways of overcoming 
our innate limitations. 

Qur innate slowness in mathematical 
computation has limited the understand 
ings that we could gain of certain phe 
nomena. Our new electronic computers 
have removed many of these limitations. 
In addition, if the human mind is the de 
velopmental result of human experience, 
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then the human being 1s limited by the 
length of time that he has for develop 
ment. Theoretically, the increase in the 
human life span should remove to a cer 
tain extent some of the limitations on the 
development of the human mind. Cer 
tainly a person who can expect to live to 
the age of sixty-five will take a different 
view of the future from that of the per 
son who could look forward to only 
thirty years of life. 

These are examples of how we are 
slowly overcoming some of our innate 
limitations. It would be a great contri 
bution if we could expand our Capacities 
for learning, or perhaps find a substitute 
for learning that would increase our capa- 


bilities. We have a similar example in the 


development of modern technology. The 
first step in technology 1s to produce 
machines that can do things that man can 
also do. The next step is to design ma- 
chines that can do things that man has 
never been able to do. 

Developments in the human activity 
called science will have a crucial impact 
upon our ways of living. We cannot 
foretell exactly what those ways of living 
are going to be like, nor can we give as 
much direction to our future as we might 
desire. We know that it is possible that 
we may enter an era of unmatched peace 
and prosperity. We know that it 1s also 
possible that we could experience the de- 
struction of what we now call civiliza- 
tion. Which will it be? 
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URING the first two weeks of Au- 
D gust 1953, teams of school per- 
sonnel representing particular physical 
areas within five great cities met to con- 
sider how educational problems look 
from the place where education occurs 


instead of viewing 


— 
i. 


the local community 
it from the top down. This grass-roots 
approach was an attempt to find ways of 
increasing the effectiveness of education 
in great cities. Research in finance and 
carried on under the lead- 
ership of Paul R. Mort, has shown that 


vou get less education per dollar spent 


adaptability, 


in a city of 100,000 and greater popula- 
tion than in smaller places. 

Ihe large city school system is the 
newest experiment in school operation in 
America. Fifty vears ago the first school 
served 
more than a million people; that was the 
Greater New York schoo] district. Great 


district was established which 


city school organization has been based 


on attempts to apply to large —. 
the popular structure long established 1 
small school districts 

sy the 1920's it was bec oming apparent 
that large city school systems were too 


* Report of a Work Conference on the Edu 
cational Problems of Great Cities held at Teach 
ers College in August, 1953. The twenty-one 
participants—assistant superintendents, princi 
pals, and teac hers—came from Baltimore, Buf- 


falo, Minneapolis, New York, and St. Louis 


remote from the public. Extensive pub 
licity campaigns became common. The 
procedure of taking the public into the 
confidence of administrative 


orew 


authorities 


over the decades that followed 


Today in any large city a vast number 
of educational enterprises will be found 
involving the public. 

ly pically such enterprises deal with 
total city-wide problem. Only a 


fraction of the people interested 


small 
in the 
schools can take any part. Great num- 
bers of interested, able people are doomed 
to have their thinking and planning done 
for them. The resulting loss of interest 
and concern can only work to the detri 
ment of the schools. 

Stagge ring problems face our great city 
school systems. Any city with 
inhabitants has a far greater population 


than many of our states. 


S00 000 


Increasing en 
rollments, shifts of population from old 
areas of the city to new, 
ing value of the 


and the decreas 
dollar add up to vast 
problems. 

Such 
enough, 


special alone are 
but even before them come the 


day-to-day problems of 


problems 


running the 
planning the educ ational 
program to meet the needs of boys and 
girls, helping teachers find satisfaction in 
their jobs, adjusting to needs and de 
mands on the schools as society « hanges. 


school system 
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The lack of means to bring about a 
give-and-take relationship for exchang- 
ing ideas over the whole city, the exist- 
ence of pressure groups (each intent on 
bringing about its own brand of action 
on some part of the program), and the 
multitude of problems peculiar to the 
various areas which make up the city add 
an unequaled variety and complexity to 
school problems in great cities. 

The Work Conference on the Fduca- 
tional Problems of Great Cities was 
planned to explore the possibilities of 
new approach to this complex array of 
needs. This approach places emphasis on 
communities within the city, 
within the 


working 
city-wide framework for 
schools, taking an increasingly active part 
in solving some of these problems. It 
places emphasis on principals and teach- 
ers using the freedom to act which they 
now possess within city regulations, try- 
ing out new means of working with the 
public. It calls for grass-roots thinking 
and planning and action. 

Public interest in the schools centers 
on the spot where education takes place 

individual schools all over the city. 
Problems are not so vast and complex at 
this level. Best of all, there are scores and 
hundreds of people whose interests and 
abilities can be tapped to help build good 
schools. 

If several schools in a reasonably ho- 
mogeneous community within a city 
work cooperatively on their problems, a 
variety of resources becomes available 
without the impersonality and complex- 
itv of the total city situation. Tie these 
resources and the ideas from such com 
munities into the total city school pro- 
gram and added power and vitality be- 
come available. 

The members of the Work Conference 
took a two-way approach to the prob- 


lem before them. They examined tech- 
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niques for bringing schools and commu- 
nity closer together. They also made 
plans for an area approach (that is, a 
combination of several schools working 
together) to the solution of school prob- 
lems. Such an approach will enable each 
city to take advantage of the vast re- 
sources in the form of the personal abili- 
ties of principals, teachers, and citizens 
in developing the school program. 

The group began by outlining the lee- 
way for action already in the hands of 
administrators at the local level within 
They followed this by defin- 
ing what leeway for action should exist. 


their cities. 


They stated in general terms how the 
leeway Three main areas 
curriculum, staff; and 
supplies, equipment, and the budget. 
Throughout the two-week Work Con- 


ference, the members and resource per- 


should be used. 
were identified: 


sonnel emphasized the important part the 
public must play in planning the educa- 
tional program. Accordingly, the mem- 
bers of the Conference spent some time 
in defining the sphere of the public i 
planning for schools. This they outlined 
in the form of “A Charter for Public 
Participation.” The Charter or guide was 
based on the ideas expressed by members 
of the Conference on ways of avoiding 
possible difficulties w hich might arise 
from the planned relationships with the 
public. 

Last, the group summarized in nine 
points the highlights of the Conference. 


LEEWAY IN CURRICULUM 
MATTERS 


sé 


curriculum” as used here 
applies to the total experiences in which 
the pupil participates under the guidance 
of the school. 

The term “leeway” as used here means 
the margin or room for action left to the 


The term 


discretion of the teachers and principals 
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to adapt the curriculum to the needs of 
the children and the school community. 
The Committee on Leeway in Curricu- 
lum Matters believes that: 

1. The kind and degree of leeway 
which exists must be based primarily 
upon pupil needs, and only secondarily 
upon the interests and inclinations of 
parents, teachers, and supervisory or ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

2. More leeway exists in curriculum 
matters in the school systems represented 
than is used by teachers and principals. 

2. The most effective leeway can and 
will be forthcoming for schools if proper 
and effective techniques are developed 


for determining desirable additional lee- 
way, and for effectuating this amount of 


leeway when a determination of need has 
been made. 

4. In order to develop proper and ef- 
fective techniques to bring about needed 
leeway it is necessary that there be a 
close, cordial, and functioning relation- 
ship between school professional person- 
nel and the public. This holds for the 
communities within a city as weil as for 
the relationship of the school and the cen- 
tral office. 

5. The degree and kind of leeway in 
matters of objectives would necessarily 
be much more limited than leeway in 
other matters of the curriculum. 

6. The best single way to acquire and 
retain the necessary leeway is for teach- 
ers and principals to demonstrate in their 
daily work that they are using wisely 
and successfully the leew ay they have. 

The follow ing paragraphs summarize 
the views of the representatives of the 
five cities listed above. 

Leeway in Objectives 

Ihe cities represented here set forth 

their educational objectives—including 


content—in handbooks, guides, courses 


of study, syllabi, textbooks, and similar 
documents. 

It seems to be the feeling of the com 
mittee in this area that there is adequate 
leeway in matters of objectives because 
these flow from the public will. If desir 
able leeway is lacking, it seems to be the 
view of the committee that the procedure 
{ would be to 
present this need to those who have the 


of securing added leeway 
responsibility for the preparation of 
documents which set forth the objectives 
of the system. 

It goes without saying that before this 
step is taken the teachers would ground 
their requests for more leeway on the 
conditions in the community and the 
abilities and attitudes of the children. 


Leeway in Methods 


It appears that, in the cities represented, 
leeway in methods of teaching is much 
greater than is the case in objectives. In 
fact, it appears that except in cases where 
the textbooks or manuals in use specify 
the method to be used there is, for all 
practical purposes, almost complete lee- 
way in methods of teaching as between 
the central office and teachers. However, 
it appears that the leeway as between 
principal and teacher is by no means so 
great as the leeway between teachers and 
the central office. 

If additional 
needed as between teachers and central 
office, naturally the available machinery 
for presenting this need to the central 
office should be used. If additional! leeway 
in methods is needed as betw een teachers 


leeway in methods is 


and principals, then teachers should us¢ 
the available machinery through which 
they, the consultants and administrators, 
would present this need to principals. If 
no machinery is available, then such ma 
chinery should be set up by teachers 
through their organization. . 
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The committee suggests that by delib- 
erate policy the central office staff should 
instruct administrative heads of school 
units in the system as to the nature and 
de gree of their leeway. 
wishes 


Ihe committee to point out 


that because of the short time available 
for this report it should be considered 
and that the 


tentative, whole matter of 


leew should be given further study. 


LEEWAY IN STAFFING 


Because of the comple xity of large 
cities there is a tendency for practices in 
individual schools to become fixed. This 
situation arises for two reasons: first, ad 
ministration becomes easier when a uni 
form pattern prevails; and second, ad 
ministrators have become fearful of vio 
lating regulations. 

It is generally agreed that concern for 
the interests of children and for the wel 
fare of the school community should be 
of primary importance. An examination 
of the experiences and the thinking of 
administrators in large cities reveals little 
difference of interpretation as to the de- 
gree of freedom permitted under the 
by-laws of their boards of education. In 
some instances, the obstacles to action 
exist only in the minds of educators who 
do not realize the wide discretion neces 
sarily in their hands. In all cities there are 
broad areas of discretion not covered by 
board rules because these rules cannot 
possibly cover all contingencies and must 
rely heavily on discretionary action. 

Phe Committee on Leeway in Staffing 
believes that 

A principal should have a voice in 
the choosing of his staff. (What the com- 
mittee envisoned was that staff selection 
should be a matter of local concern as 
well as of central office administration. ) 
2. A plan of teacher exchange within 
(Such a 


a community area should exist. 
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plan would provide that teachers with 
special abilities might serve several schools 
at a particular time or on a certain day. 
This should result in a richer, livelier 
school program. ) 

3. A principal should use carefully s« 
lected parents and other citizens for en 
richment purposes. 
certain 


4. A plan of assignment for 


teachers and principals for area-wide 
service rather than service to specific 
building should be prepared. 

5. An elementary principal should be 
able to relieve capable teachers of classes 
for the purpose of assigning them on a 
school-wide basis in special fields such as 
the following art, music (including or- 
chestra), library, nature trails ( gardening, 
science audio-visual 


room), dramatics, 


education, choreography, teaching of 
gifted children, 
teacher-training in remedial reading tech- 


niques 


foreign languages to 


(independent work activities), 
health education, school newspaper (cre- 
ative writing), guidance activities, com- 
munity activities, and curriculum devel 
opment. 

This report, giving suggestions as to 
leeway in staffing schools, was dev eloped 
upon basic principles of school adminis- 
trationt such as: respect for and sympa- 
thetic understanding of individuals; re- 
sponsibility to pupils, teachers, parents, 
and community; and efficiency in selec 
tion and use of personnel for establishing 
and maintaining a full and rich educa- 
tional program. 

Adaptability is the keynote of an in- 
telligent democracy. Where better should 
it prevail than in the staffing of our pub- 


lic sc hools? 


t The basic 
committee 


principles referred to by this 
are those developed by Mort and 
described in his volume Principles of School 
Administration. The committee has given a 
partial summary of these principles. 5 
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LEEWAY IN SUPPLIES, 
EFQUIPMENT, BUDGET 


There is at present considerable range 
in the amount of leeway permitted and 
exercised by the principal and his staff 
with respect to problems involving sup 
plies, equipment, and budget 

While these recommendations are made 
in terms of an individual school, they do 


not preclude a grouping of schools in 


' 
terms of pooling ideas or funds for a 
common purpose. The Committee be 
lieves that 

1. Formation of professional and lay 
study groups in budget-making is wise. 
The objective of this activity is growth in 
general public interest and insight in the 
preparation of the educational budget, a 
carefully considered plan for purchasing 
the services and materiais essential for the 
educational program. It is realized that 


this educational program would be a 


o 
long term one and that care must be ex 
ercised to preclude the development of 
pressure groups. 

2. The principal and his staff should 
be given the full authority to requisi- 
tion the school’s yearly allotment of edu- 


cational supplies, textbooks, and other in- 


structional materials in accordance with 
the needs of the particular school insofar 
as they can be met within city-wide pol- 
icv or regulation. 

3. The principal and his staff should 
be given the authority to reserve a por 
tion of the school’s yearly allotment for 
contingent needs. 

4. The needs relating to the school 
plant and major equipment should be 
identified by the principal and his staff 
with lay participation, and that priority 
should be determined in accordance with 


criteria established on a city-wide basis. 


4 CHARTER FOR PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION 


A charter serves to lay down guide 
lines for community action in educational 
planning. Teachers, administrators, mem 
bers of the PTA, and business men fear 
that this approach will interfere with 
their accustomed w ays of doing things. 
\ statement of the type of operation 
which will allay these fears and give pat 
ticipants a set of “ground rules” is most 
helpful. 

The charter can serve a second purpose 
by pointing up W hy the local approac h to 
educational problems is important. In 
that w ay it will build understanding and 
acceptance of the planned program. Suc h 
matters as the remoteness of the public 
from educational decisions in great cities, 
the importance of the community to 
schools, the rich variety of community 
resources available, and the newness of 
the community approach and the need 
for patience in connection with it might 
well be pointed out in a preamble. 

The charter adopted by the members 
of the Work Conference contained a 
preamble of this type which is not re 
produced here since it contains statements 
similar to those made in the first part of 
this article. 

The provisions of the charter pre pared 
by the Conference are given below. 

1. Responsibility of the Board of Edu 
cation. The Board of Education by law 
must exercise the final responsibility for 
educational policy. Accordingly, mem 
bers of the public who participate in 
educational planning recognize that many 
recommendations, before they can be 
put into action, must be placed before the 
Board and approved. This study has been 
initiated by the Superintendent — of 
Schools with approval of the Board of 
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Education. The Superintendent and his 
staff will give close cooperation to those 
interested in this experimental study. 
Problems to Come from the 
munity . 


Com- 
The problems studied will be 
those school and community matters rec- 
ognized by the people participating in 
the study. The plans for action are those 
worked out cooperatively by these same 
people, namely interested citizens of the 
community and school people. In the 
early stages of the study only those ac- 
tivities on which there is general agree- 
ment will be especially encouraged. 
. Recognition of Rights of Organiza- 
an and Individuals. It is recognized 
that the many organizations, 


including 
already ac- 
tive in the community have definite areas 
of interest. Every attempt will be made 
to work on those matters which will not 
conflict with the prior rights and activi- 


parent-teacher associations, 


ties of existing groups and individuals 
and to keep all concerned fully informed 
of any activity within their general area 
of interest. 

4. Publicity. All publicity concerning 
matters which arise as a result of the 
study will be handled through the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools. 

Importance of All School People 
and Students to the Study. In any pro 
gram involving the schools, the coopera- 
tion of the teachers is of the utmost im- 
portance. It is recognized that teachers 
have many commitments. Accordingly, it 
is agreed that only those teachers who 
are interested in so doing will take an 
active part in the activities of this study. 
Others serve the school system equally 
well through their work in different 
fields of interest. Pupils will be encour- 
aged to participate in the study on levels 
appropriate to their maturity. 

6. Composition and Function of Staff 
Advisory Committee. The Staff Advi- 
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sory Committee will be composed of ad- 
ministrative or teacher representatives 
from each school in the study area. Its 
function will be to act as a clearing house 
for information of interest to the pro- 
fessional staffs in the schools and to act 
as a liaison group for promotion of all 
activities. (Presumably, as citizen interest 
in pli inning for the schools deve lops there 
will need to be a central citizens’ group 
which advises on activities within the 
physical area chosen. Or, the staff group 
and the citizens’ group may be com- 


bined. ) 


SUMMARY OF CONFERENCI 


This summary was adopted by mem- 
bers of the Work Conference at the con- 
clusion of the two-week session, in an 
effort to highlight the major points of 
emphasis during the Conference. We be- 
lieve that: 

Public education, both as training 
for children and as a means of expression 
for adults, offers an opportunity for 
building a richer, fuller life in great 
cities. 

Creating and using processes for 
two-way communication between the 
schools and the public will help achieve 
schools best suited to serve great cities. 

Much ts being done, both on a city- 
wide basis and in individual schools, to 
bring about participation in planning for 
education. 

4. Much can be done to build rela- 
tionships between the schools and the 
public through the work of principals 
and staffs in individual schools and espe- 
cially among groups of schools by utiliz- 
ing the freedom for action which now 
exists in each individual school. 

If authority for any action is granted 
to individual schools or groups of schools 
by the board of education, it must be ac- 
companied by the responsibility for that 
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action. (A number of recommendations 
have been made which call for the wider 
use of existing freedom of action and for 
extensions of that freedom. As has al- 
ready been implied, administrative off 
cials do not use the leeway they now 
local 


have. The best hope for freeing 
initiative is to remove responsibility for 


every action from the central office and 


place the responsibility for certain care- 


fully defined spheres of action on a local 
Authority 
can only result, as it has in the past, in a 


basis. without responsibility 
deadening bureaucracy. ) 

6. Study of the leeway available to in 
dividual schools and groups of schools 


might lead to desirable extensions of such 
freedom of action. 

7. Experimentation with the commu- 
nity approach to educational problems 
should prove fruitful. 

8. In any attempt to utilize the interests 
and abilities of the community in plan 
ning for education, careful consideration 
must be given to defining the scope for 
such action. 

g. An annual conference of teams of 
principals, teachers, and central office 
personnel from great cities which are 
concerned with public participation at 
the community level should be espe- 
cially helpful. 

















Philosophy of Education, by Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick sruce Pub- 


477 pp 


Milwaukee, 
lishing cA. 1952 XIV 


In the preface to Philosophy of Educa 
tion Mr. Fitzpatrick indicates his intentions. 
He “aims to do for religious humanism in 
education what Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education did for a naturalist education.” 
Although he WW il cs 


what he considers to be the contribution of 


no precise statement of 


Dewev’s work, a number of implications 
can be read. Primarily, Dewey, in consider- 
ing the whole problem, had done a con 
structive rethinking of all the beliefs and 
commitments then prevailing, and had come 
forward with a tightly bound, thoroughly 
consistent statement of what naturalist edu 
cation ought to be Fitzpatrick sets out to 
do the same for an education held together 
by religion. New emphasis, new settings, 
and new findings in the psychology and the 
sociology of education demand, for the 
Catholic view, a reformulation of the whole. 
Upon this premise he proceeds, first setting 
forth what he conceives to be the newest 
findings which pertain to education. If the 
work ends up as new wine in an old bottle, 
it is because the presuppositions, which are 
made abundantly clear early and late in the 


book, are committed to conc epts of eternal 


verities. The new, therefore, since it must 
be fitted into the eternal, takes on the char- 
acter of the eternal and seems no longer 
quite new. 

But suspicion must naturally arise. Why 
should Fitzpatrick select Dewey rather than, 
for example, Adler or Horne? Surely it is 
not solely because of Dewey’s internal con- 
sistency, which could have a great attraction 
to anyone committed to dialectics, despite 
the fact that Dewey was himself disturbed 
by few other things as he was by a sub- 


stitution of dialectics for life experiences. 
Nor could it be simply for the felicity of 
expression in his writing, although his 
phraseology has become more abused than 
used. Perhaps, then, it is an example of 
trying to adopt the effectiveness you cannot 
destroy, and doing so by taking up the 
terminology wholesale. The result, very 
often, is the making of clichés. This has 
happened before to Dewey. It happens again 
here. Because of it, questions arise: Can the 
effectiveness of Dewey’s thinking be up- 
rooted from its own soil and put into what 
he himself considered to be quite alien? 
Can the harvest be anything but alien to 
the original? Can Dewey’s methodology be 
viewed only as a set of phrases and tech- 
niques, and therefore have the same effec 
tiveness wherever it is employed? There ts 
much to be doubted, for Dewey has held 
that ends and means are two aspects of the 
same event. They cannot be treated dis- 
junctively > W here it 1s possible to acce pt one 
and reject the other. The result is to come 
out where you started. The chasms which 
existed before the effort at some kind of 
rapport was made continue to exist. What 
we have is an example of the fact that in 
a means-ends continuum, any technique 
which is effective can be employed. 

Fitzpatrick’s book is a compact one, touch- 
ing almost every possible problem in the 
whole troubled endeavor which is educa- 
tion. A brief formulation is admittedly diffi 
cult, yet the major thread of the argument 
can be noted. 

It is impossible to omit religion from any 
educational undertaking (Fitzpatrick says in 
effect). Not merely discussions about reli 
gion but “training in religious life to achieve 
man’s supernatural destiny” is the approach 
that is demanded, for the purpose of all 
education is “to know, to love, and to serve 
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God in this world and to be happy with 
Him forever in the next.” On this premise, 
religion cannot be limited to a single course, 
but must permeate the whole of the educa 
tional undertaking, no matter what the sub 
ject being studied. Where there is conflict 
between ideas and belief as the outcome of 
knowledge, Cardinal Newman's statement 
should be the proper guide: when scientific 
findings contradict the dogmas of faith, it 
will eventually be discovered that science 
is either unproved or not really contradic 

tory to that which has been revealed, but 
simply confused with revelation. 

Within this framework Fitzpatrick in 
troduces at least the terminology which has 
heretofore been rejected. Education is a 
reconstruction of experience. The schools 
must be child-centered, because it is learn 
ing rather than teaching which makes up 
the educational process. The child’s poten- 
tiality derives from his prolonged infancy 
and his plasticity And so on—through 
much of Dewey’s work in Democracy and 
Education. 

In Dewey, however, these observations 
are tightly bound to the notion that all the 
principles regulative of life experiences are 
derived from the life situation itself. There- 
fore, the specific goals and objectives are 
derived from within the undertaking and 
then generalized into leading principles. 
When the same terminology is employed in 
the framework of a closed universe, they 
take on the meanings of the whole series of 
propositions which define and describe that 
system. Where moral values are eternal, 
and divinely revealed, then the reconstruc- 
tion of experience means the preoccupation 


of making the child fit an already known 


and unchanging pattern. To make the child 


the center of the program in such a struc- 
ture is to move completely over to the side 
of the anti-intellectual, for it means the 
teacher can only “set the stage” upon which 
the child will perform. The direction is that 
to which his immortal soul will surely take 
him if he is made to understand that knowl- 
edge must not cont idict faith. The chasms 


stand increasingly exposed as the analysis 
and comparison continue. 

It is the very effort to try to bridge the 
gap which has long existed between Instru 
mentalist theories and an Fssential point of 
view that serves to demonstrate that pe rhaps 
the fears of a great many are only too well 
that there are irresolvable con 


When 


distinguished educators of both camps work 


founded 


flicts between the two positions 


together in what is certainly a good deal of 
harmony, it becomes evident that they do 
so only because one or the other is willing, 
in the strictly immediate, specific situation, 
to forego the raising of crucial issues. So 
long as no effort is made to confront the 
problem at its deepest levels, a real rap 
port can, and in fact does, exist. But when 
the issue is met at the foundations, then it 
becomes evident that Dewey’s scientific 
method, his commitment to intelligence as 
the scientific method, has its own moral 
which cannot be ignored. It is impossible 
to borrow what one considers his tech- 
niques, without asc ribing a kind of Machia 
velian character to him, where genius seems 
to have been employ ed in the pursuit of the 
evil which is the omission of God. In cor 
recting the orientation of Dewey, one no 
longer has the right to call upon him for 
corroboration unless one is prepared to alter 
completely the meanings from their original 
context. The technique is an aesthetic device 
nota logic al one 

As to the internal consistency of Fitz 
patrick’s work in its own terms, it is quite 
evident he speaks as no official voice of the 
Church. 


science and its relation to religion might 


Even his view on the role of 


have had more formidability had he referred 
to recent articles on the very subject in The 
Conmonweal. Yet the book should cer 
tainly be read, for there is, perhaps un 
wittingly, considerable evidence that the 
perplexing problem of how to bring com 
pletely divergent views into a common 
ground is one of the most serious we all 
face. Can there be no rapport? What is to 
happen to education in America if this is 


so? Is the force of majority backed by at 
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tendant legality the only solution? It is im- 
possible to begin to estimate how much is 
at stake on the answer we give. 
Marc Beitu 
Queens College 


Education and Social Inteeration, by 


William O. Stanley. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1953. xi and 290 


pp. $4.50. 


This is an important book. Since it deals 
with questions of fundamental educational 
purpose and policy, its rightful audience is 
all educational leaders, professional and lay. 
The book is important in two senses. First, 
its author probes an issue which is urgent, 
both because it is inescapable in all current 
educational decisions and because the char 
acter of its resolution has widely ramifying 
influences upon the quality of our American 
furure, social and educational. Second, he 
treats his fundamental theme with a breadth, 
depth, and balance of scholarship which 
strengthen his analysis and conclusions. 

The book begins by noting the efforts of 
organized interest groups to line up the 
policies of public education with their vary 
ing conceptions of public welfare. It is not 
so much the stridency and sometimes un- 
s« rupulousness of these group demands that 
ser a central problem for the educational 
profession. It is rather that the demands are 
diverse and often basically conflicting. How 
can the educational profession achieve a 
consistent and valid direction and policy 
for public education in the light of these 
diverse claims and pressures? 

Phis is no merely “practical” question to 
be settled by policies of maneuver, resist- 
ance, or appeasement on the part of edu- 
cators toward “special” interests, the while 
they steer the ship of education as straight 
as they can by the polestar of what they 
somehow know the “common welfare really 
is. Rather, educators find themselves today, 
along with other mortals, in a world where 
in many areas of life there is no consensus as 


to where the common welfare lies. Men 
of good will and sound learning harbor 
conflicting conceptions of public welfare. 
And the educational profession, as Stanley 
shows, reflects the same confusions and con- 
flicts about the meaning of human good as 
the general public reveals. 

This analysis of the “practical” problem 
of steering public education in relation to 
diverse group pressures reveals the inescap- 
able intellectual and moral dimensions of 
that problem. It led the author to explore 
the sociological bases of contemporary in- 
tellectual and moral confusion. At the in- 
stitutional level he finds its roots in the 
dissolution of the traditional local com- 
munity and in the emergence of articulate 
interest groups to which men have trans- 
ferred their central allegiance. These differ- 
ing allegiances and memberships reinforce 
differing perspectives on human welfare and 
underlie the disintegration of the minimum 
moral and intellectual consensus necessary 
to sustain a healthy society. 

The more comprehensive correlate of this 
disruption of community, the author finds 
in a condition of pervasive cultural crisis. 
He has assembled copious evidence of such 
crisis from nearly every aspect of con- 
temporary experience—literature and the 
other arts, the disaffection of the intellec- 
tual “class,” mounting intergroup tensions, 
the wide incidence of personal neuroses and 
psy choses, and not least the confusions in 
educational thought and practice. 

In explaining the current crisis, Stanley 
offers brilliant summaries of several de- 
terministic theories, both of the “idealistic” 
variety (Sorokin) and of the “materialistic” 
stripe (Marx, Sumner, Veblen, and Og 
burn). In this reviewer's opinion, he criti- 
cizes these theories tellingly and uses their 
strong points to support his own version 
of an equilibrium theory of social change 
and crisis. Prominent in his analysis is the 
recognition that 


‘ 


‘automatic adjustment” as 
a way of directing human affairs (or as a 
rationale for failing to direct them) is no 
longer a viable principle. Men of various 
outlooks and group identifications must 
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somehow learn to assume responsibility for 
defining common goals and policies and 
working them out. 

[his recognition underlies the author's 
quest for order and clarity in an educational 
program focused upon the critical and re- 
constructive study of the very social issues 
and conflicts which underlie educational 
doubt and confusion. In his words, “to the 
degree that the social consensus has been 
disrupted, a unifying and integrating social 
philosophy must become the goal rather 
than the premise of a rational program of 
instruction.” Educators, along with leaders 
of various organized groups, must find their 
central authority in a methodology designed 
to accomplish the rational resolution of the 
issues which divide men, rather than in one 
or another partisan construction upon these 
issues. Stanley believes that such methodo- 
logical authority is most consistent with the 
democratic values in which he finds the 
most substantial, enduring consensus among 
modern men, at least of the American 
variety. 

What is the character of the required 
methodology? The author gives careful at- 
tention to the question of whether a meth- 
odology adequate to reintegrate contem- 
porary education and society is an extension 
of scientific method, as John Dewey has 
urged, or whether it must also incorporate 
controls of extra-scientific processes in prac- 
tical judgment, as experimentalists like 
Raup, Benne, Smith, and Axtelle have con- 
tended. This part of the study is, in itself, 
a significant contribution to educational phi- 
losophy. But Stanley goes on to point its 
meaning back to the further illumination 
of the problem which gave rise to his study 

how find a basis of order, clarity, and 
common purpose for education in the midst 
of cultural crisis and confusion. 

It is the reviewer’s hope that he has con 
vinced all who read his review that Stanley’s 
book is indeed important and deserves study 
by all educational leaders, lay and profes- 
sional 

KennetH TD. Benni 
Boston University 


5 


The Younger American Scholar: His 
Collegiate Origins, by Robert H. 
Knapp and Joseph J. Greenbaum. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press and 
Wesleyan University Press, 1953. xiii 


122 pp. $2.00. 


This is a study of the undergraduate 
sources from which were drawn some 7,000 
young American men and women who re 
ceived their bachelor’s degrees between 
1946 and 1951 and who, during that same 
period, also became university fellowship or 
scholarship awardees, recipients of govern- 
mental fellowships, holders of private foun- 
dation fellowships, or Ph.D.’s. For practical 
reasons, only fellowship, scholarship, and 
degree winners from the twenty-five uni 
versities granting the largest number of 
Ph.D.’s were included in the population, 
and there were also limitations as to the 
number of governmental and private-foun 
dation fellowship sources considered. The 
authors contend convincingly that these re 
strictions did not seriously mar the represen 
tative character of their population, though 
they regret their inability to include holders 
(during the period studied) of assistantships 
at universities. 

By comparing the number of graduates of 
each college that proved to be represented 
in the population with the total number of 
graduates of each for the period in question, 
indices of productivity were derived. Sub 
classes of (a) colleges of liberal arts grad 
uating an average of from 67 to 333 students 
annually from 1946 to 1951, (b) universities 
supporting full graduate programs to the 
doctor’s degree, (c) technological institu 
tions, (7) women’s colleges, (e) small col 


leges, and (f) a miscellaneous group were 
next identified. Further analysis was then 


carried out in some of these subclasses with 
reference to areas of specialization (hu- 
manities, social sciences, sciences), characte 
of recognition (university fellow ship or 
scholarship, private-foundation fellowship, 
government fellowship, Ph.D.), size of 
undergraduate institution, cost of attend 


ance, geographic location, age of institution, 
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type of administrative control, and character 
of student body (coeducational or not) 


The findings are interesting. The range 


of productivity is from 0.0 to 61.2, with the 


following averages: liberal arts sample 


! 
university AIT 


technological sample 


male 6.92, female 4.07 


male 6.72, female 3.26 


male 4.00, female 1.79; women’s college 


sample male 
warn that 


sample 5.61; small college 


4.<6, female 7.28 (but the authors 
these figures, for statistical reasons, must be 
suspected of being too high); miscellaneou 
Institutions 


sample male 3.72, female 1.12 


with a productivity index of 15.0 or better 
are, in descending order, the following:* 
Swarthmore, Reed, Chicago, Rryn Mans 
Oberlin, Haverford, Cal Tech, (Nazaret/ 

Carleton, (Olivet). (Swarthmore), Prince 
ton, (Reed), Antioch, (St. John’s, Md.), 
Harvard, Yale, (Grinnell), (Kalamazoo), 
Barnard, Queens, (New School of Social 
Rese arch), Wesleyan, 
(Charleston), Johns Hopkins, 
M.I.T., Radcliffe, University of the South, 
Union, Beloit, 
Mich.), (Milton), Po 
Augustana (Ill.), Vassar, 
Williams, (Adrian 


(Greenville), Univer 


Grinnell, (Drew), 


Kenyon, 
Knox, Cornell, Coop. r 
Columbia, (Aquinas 
mona, Wooster, 
Depauw, Amberst, 
Brooklyn, Cornell, 
sity of Pennsylvania, (Southwestern at 
Memphis) 

lo review other findings in detail would 
require more space than is available, burt 
a few of those that seem clearest may be 
mentioned. The colleges of liberal arts, 
especially the women’s colleges, are the chief 
sources of specialists in the humanities; the 
universities surpass them in the production 
of scientists. Graduates of prestige imstitu 
tions get far more than their fair share of 


private-foundation fellowships. The 


most 
productive type of liberal arts or techno 
logical institution graduates from 100 to 200 
students annually. The highest cost insti 
tutions are several times more productive 


than those of middle range or low cost. 


* Roman type indicates productivity of males, 
italic of females; parentheses identify cases in 


which, because of small numbers, indices are 
somewhat unreliable 


New England and the North Central 

are high-production areas; the South and 
the Mountain and Pacific states are at the 
other end of the scale. Privately controlled 
nondenominational institutions are verv high 
in production; those unde r « tho! con 
trol are uniformly low 


There is a brief discussion of the thirty 


one teachers colleges whose names ippear 


in the miscellaneous sample, it being re 


ported that their average rate of production 


was only 2.52. (The top five institutions in 
the list—ranging down from to.1 to ¢.6 
Northern Michigan College of Fdu 
cation, New Mexico Highlands 

Western Michigan College of Fdu 
Colorado Strate 


an Hlinois Strate 


were 


rion, 
College of Fducation, and 

Feachers College—which 
one not identified.) The authors recognize 
that this figure would have been higher had 
fellowship holders in university graduate 
schools of education been included in the 
population. There are, however, other and 
perhaps more significant reasons which 
could account in some degree for the 
relatively low index. Per 
Fd.D. were not 


included in the sample. No allowance was 


Teac her s colle ges’ 
sons who had earned the 


made for the fact that graduates of teachers 
colleges, equipped with a saleable skill, are 
likely to go to work for a few vears before 
undertaking doctoral studies, and indeed are 
encouraged to do so by the schools of edu 
cation. This would reduce the number who 
could, within five or six vears of graduation, 
meet the requirements for inclusion in the 
Knapp Cireenbaum sample. Finally, it should 
be emphasized that even if such statistical 
adjustments failed to raise the teachers col 
lege index to a level comparable with that 
of colleges of liberal arts—a failu that 


seems quite likely—this should be a cause 


neither for surprise nor for shame The 
appeal of teachers colleges is deliberately to 
those interested in elementary and (in lesser 
degree) secondary schoo! teaching. It is not 
their function to be seedbeds of academic 
scholarship generally. 

\ final word may be said as to certain 


evidences of carelessness in the preparation 
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of manuscript and proofreading of this 
book. The percentages in the fourth column 
of Table 3 (p. 9) are patently wrong. Near 
the foot of page 4§ there is reference to 
“the high percentage of government wwards 
institutions’ when 


among the Protestant 


Table 13 (just above) shows that is is 
Catholic institutions that led in this respect. 
In the appendices alone over seventy-five 
errors in the names of institutions are ob 
servable. Most of these are trivial and will 
not confuse the reader. But what is “Geor- 
gia Strate College” (not G.S.C. for Women. 
separately listed)? And why is Wilberforce 
University, a priv ite institution, given the 
subtitle “Strate C. of Educ.”? And which of 
several possible institutions, in each case, is 
“Ill. State Srate 
Teachers C.,” “Louisiana St. Teachers C.,” 
“Massachusetts State C.,” “New Jersey Strate 
Teachers C..”” New York 


“Penn. State Teachers C.,” and “Texas State 


Teachers C “Kansas 


Teachers C.,” 


Teachers ( 
Kari W. BiceLow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


School 
New 


Jureau of Publications, Teach 


Action Research to Improve 


Practices, by Stephen M. Corey 
York. 


ers College, Columbia University, 1952. 


xu -+- «161 pp. $2.00. 


It would seem that a mark of the thought 
ful leader in education today is his effort 
to renew an organic relationship between 
“things educational” that should never have 
been separated. In the school curriculum 
an effort has been going forward steadily to 
rejoin subjects, and to unify pupil experi 
ences and school activities, so as to give the 
learner a more effective developmental ex- 
perience That is just one example. Corey 
has made a contribution to the movement 
toward education unifying in his thoughtful 
analysis of research as an approach to the 
improving of school practices 

As the title indicates, the author uses the 
concept of action research. Action refers to 
what is given and goes on in the reality of 


an educational situation; research carries the 
connotation of problem defining, hypothe 
sizing, gathering evidence through regi 
tering the consequences of hvporthesis-detet 
mined action, and considering carefully the 
grounds of a warrantable generalization 
The thesis goes beyond a symbolic mat 
researe h that 


riage between action and 


mught be suggested by merely putting a 
hyphen between the two words, and using 
the hybrid to refer first to action and then 


Action research is a concept 


to research | 


is stabilized because it has a task to do; and 
the author makes very clear what the task 
is. It is that of helping the practitioner, 
whether a teacher or an administrator, to 
make more decisions that are warranted on 
the basis of study than he would likely make 
if he relied upon precedent, common sense, 


Sut the content of the 
| 


or group le gislation 
book carries more import than that of 
analyzing the concept. It shows the concept 
in action through the use of illustrations and 
adequately de sc ribed cases 

The audience for the book is the 
tional worker, whether practitioner 
vestigator, who is interested in the in 
ment of a school situation. Becau 
researcher and the practitioner 
quently so tar apart in the perception that 
thev hold of each other, it takes courag: 
to try to bring abour the unification that 
Corey has atte mpted and has so well docu 
mented. Some research minds may charge 
that research designing and control through 
adequate gathering and statistical treatment 
of data are slighted in the book, bur atten 
tion is given to such problems. Some prac 


1 high 


brow and unrealistic pronouncement by a 


titioners may think that the book i 
university professor I think, however, that 
the latrer charge is less likely to come than 
the claim by “the universal truth seeking 
researcher that the book is really nor about 
research. The author has given attention to 
these two kinds of gross misinte rpre tation 
and has presented his thesis in such a wa 
is to deter the thoughtful reader from 
polarizing the research interest and the 


prac titioner interest. 
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Corey assumes the validity of the scien- 
tific movement in education; and at no 
point does he argue for less science or less 
valid research. He wants more and better 
science, but he will not settle for scientific 
activity per se. His point, put succinctly, 
is that research must be done within a prac- 
tical context, and with the cooperation of 
practitioners. When done in a specially de- 
signed situation, research may not complete 
its developmental cycle by consummating 
itself in use. Action research does not as 
sume this risk, because it is involved at 
the onset of an improvement process and 
is maintained throughout the process 

This sort of research objective is highly 
desirable, but it confronts both the re- 
searcher and the practitioner with organiza 
tional difficulties. Two basic conditions must 
be satisfied. Practitioners have cither to 
possess or to be induc ¢ d to admit an expe ri 
mental margin into their thinking and work- 
ing through their problems before they will 
get results through using action research. 
Also, the researcher will have to bear more 
than a tolerance of the practitioner’s points 
of view and difficulties. He must have a 
genuine working sympathy for them before 
he can cooperatively engage in researc h that 
will make a difference in school practice. 

Chapter s, “Conditions Favorable to 
\ction Research,” and Chapter 6, “Action 
Research as a Way to Learn,” bear par 
ticularly on the problem of organizing prac 
titioners and researchers for action research. 
The human climate must have certain 
properties, such as the freedom of the indi 
vidual to admit limitations, opportunities to 
invent, and the social support necessary for 
“trying it out.” The production of a sup- 
portive and creative climate is held by the 
author to turn largely on methods of group 
work. Getting control over methods of 
group work is a crucial consideration for 
the participant in action research. He may 
do this by evaluating present practices, 
experimentally changing methods, and par 
ticipating in training programs. 

For action research to have its rightful im 
pact upon school practice, it must be seen 


and managed also as a way of learning for 
both the practitioner and the research spe- 
cialist. Chapter 6 is particularly suggestive to 
professors of education who have a respon- 
sibility toward training school status leaders 
and research consultants. 

As has been indicated abov e. the content 
of the book gives the reader concrete images 
of action research. Early in the chapter se- 
quence, two research studies are described. 
One deals with the improvement of teacher 
planning meetings, and the other with the 
testing of some beliefs about the biographi- 
cal method of teaching history. 

The author has expertly woven an im- 
portant proposition for education out of 
concepts and concretions of school prac- 
tice. A number of collaborators participated 
in the preparation of the book. This is in 
itself a tribute to one of the principles of 
action research. People with different in- 
terests and competencies must cooperate if 
action research is to satisfy the promise that 
it holds for the improvement of school 
practices. 

M AX R. C;00DSON 
The Ohio State University 


It Takes Time, by Marie I. Rasev. New 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. x 
204 pp. $3.00. 


The reflections of sixty years of reaching 
for self-understanding are linked together 
in this warm, sometimes romantic, auto- 
biography of a distinguished teacher at 
Wayne University. The story is set in a 
psychoanalytical framework for which the 
reader is somewhat prepared through Karen 
Horney’s foreword. The author’s search for 
understanding seems natural and directed 
a real need she felt, as do all who would 
help children find themselves and learn. 

Dialogue and lively anecdotes round out 
an interesting, integrated account of the 
personal and professional life of “Marie 
Garn,” the name Dr. Rasey assumes in the 
book. From a traumatic first day in school, 
“a teacher was born.” The child Marie was 
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harshly reprimanded for unknowingly com- 
mitting a major offense—leaning against a 
post and spoiling the appearance of her 
row. From such incidents in the life of the 
maturing Marie, the author skillfully moves 
into the thoughts and insights of the mature 
Dr. Garn and then back to the narrative. 
Whar might have been an awkward literary 
technique proves instead a mature observer’s 
fascinating interpretation of growing-up. 
Struggles and sacrifices, triumphs and re 
wards mount up steadily as Marie Garn 
passionately pursues her goals. 

Because of the author’s character and 
competence, her story embodies some of the 
important developments in educational phi 
losophy, psychology, and methodology of 
the past half century. Nevertheless, the 
book’s subtitle, An Autobiography of the 
Teaching Profession, may perhaps appear 
a bit ambitious. The educational practices 
Dr. Rasey writes about are primarily in the 
area of deeper insights into the nature of 
the learner—personality growth, interper 
sonal relations, purposeful learning, and so 
forth. This is vital, but it is not the whole 
of education. The uniqueness of the book is 
that it immerses us in the deep process by 
which a personal and professional philoso- 
phy grew, matured, and evolved. 

The unfolding episodes reach a climax 
in a chapter entitled “The Road From 
Damascus,” in which the real meaning and 
rationale of teacher-pupil planning emerges 
In meeting a new class, Marie suddenly 
recognizes the “colossal hypocrisy” of a 
teacher's theorizing about pupil drives as 
the key to high-level learning while prac 
ticing the opposite by requiring pupils to 
achieve goals other than their own. The 
next stage emerges in an excellent descrip 
tion of some of the difficulties of attempting 
cooperative learning 


procedures—among 


them, seeking and verifying new goals, 
scrutinizing and changing behavior, finding 
new security after panic and discourage- 
ment clog “the slow pedestrian way that 
leads from the city of illumination.” To the 
narration of class after class starting where 


the previous one had left off—planning, 


searching, hypothesizing, and testing—is 
added an account of the experiences which 
led Marie Garn to recognize the importance 
in the learning process of understanding 
one’s self. It becomes necessary “to under 
stand the mechanics of self in order to make 
the learner’s own energy more available to 
himself. . . . If teachers were to understand 
the releasing techniques so that they could 
help pupils, they too would need to study 
it first in themselves.” 

Dr. Rasey found help in Karen Horney’s 
theses of the idealized self, the actual self, 
and the real self. Her search leads her to 
conclude: “The hardest was to learn to 
love one’s self, just as one was, as well as 
one should plan what one should someday 
be. To design himself, to work toward that 
end, this was man’s supreme privilege—to 
work out his own salvation.” It is this which 
“takes so much time.” 

Increasingly we are coming to realize that 
teachers who would help students learn 
must first understand themselves. As auto 
biography, /t Takes Time sometimes seems 
too condensed, though the episodes are well 
selected and rich in human sympathy. Yet 
the lesson this teacher learned stands out 
In exploring the “I” of Marie Rasey, the 
author has given inspiration and insight to 
others who aspire to become better pe rsons 
and better teachers 

\. Harry Passow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Aduit Education, The Community Ap 
proach, by Paul S. Sheats, Clarence D. 
Jayne, and Ralph B. Spence. New 
York, The Dryden Press, 1953. 530 pp. 


4. 


S*/5* 


Less than thirty years after Fduard Linde 
man wrote his educational credo in a book 
he called Adult Education, and less than 
twenty years after the first Handbook of 
Adult Education was published and Lyman 
Bryson wrote his now-classic textbook 
Adult Education, a new kind of text for 


professional adult educators has appeared. 
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Ir is new in form, and its coverage is con- 
crete manifestation that in those thirty years 
the adult education movement of this coun- 
try has grown and come of age. Beside 
Eduard Lindeman’s short treatise and Ly 
man Bryson’s brief introduction we can now 
put a thick volume with the same title but 
with three authors, all belonging to a new 
generation of adult education leadership. 

Used together with Paul Fssert’s Creative 
Leadership of Adult Education and Mal 
colm Knowles’ Informal Adult Education 
this new volume now makes possible a broad 
background course in Ik adership develop 
ment. Somehow the three authors have 
struck a middle ground between setting 
down the philosophical tenets and present 
ing an elementary directory of present day 
adult education. It makes thrilling reading, 
though at times exhausting, at times ex 
horting 

The volume is divided in four parts 
Scope and Purpose, Organized Programs, 
Ways and Means, Action Responsibility. It 
has a good index and is well documented. 
What makes the book unusual is that it is 
built largely on a number of fairly long ex 
cerpts from current literature. The authors 
introduce each part with a statement of the 
general framework for the discussions, and 
intersperse their excerpts with comments 
and reflections. A book like this might have 
been written for the old-timer who needs 
to brush up on his knowledge of the field 
of adult education to get new ideas, new 
inspiration. Ir might have been written for 
the newcomer who needs to be convinced 
that adult education is a worthy effort, who 
wants an introduction to what present adult 
education is, or who needs a basic survey 
course in skills and techniques. To this re 
viewer it seems that the authors aimed at 
both. This constitutes the strength and 
weakness of the massive volume: for the 
experienced adult educator this is a good 
though not exhaustive reference book; for 
the graduate student it is a stimulating source 
of inspiration, though the selections at times 
must overwhelm him with their baffling 


Variety. 


RECORD 


The authors of the new Adult Education 
are explicit about their bias. When they say 


that this is a book on the community ap- 


proach of adult education they have chosen 
to present a case for group-centered efforts. 
Their bias is adult education as a force for 
social change and as a meaningful experi 
ence in group democracy. Thus thev are 
largely uninterested in the many adult edu- 
cation efforts that serve individual needs of 
personal betterment, vocational advance 
ment, and cultural refinement 

In Part I the authors reflect on what they 
call social imperatives and priorities. The 
central idea is that we are experiencing a 
period of increasing interdepe ndence, ex 
panding knowledge, persistent decline of 
the power of face-to-face groups, and con 
fusion among citizens about the part they 
play in the community. They suggest that 
we need to increase participation, to 
strengthen face-to-face groups, and to ex 
community. 


pand our concept of the 


Against this background they describe, in 
Part II, eight kinds of adult education pro- 
grams, indicating the form and scope and 
present unresolved problems. It would prob- 
ably have strengthened the volume if in the 
discussion of such adult education programs 
as agricultural extension, public schools, and 
workers’ education the authors had fol 
lowed through on the basic concerns men- 
tioned in Part Il. The reader wants to know 
what the present public school adult edu 
cators feel and do about participation and 
about « xpanding the concept of community. 
He needs some help in putting the programs 
of universities and colleges into the frame 
work that the authors have suggested 

I find myself wanting to reshuffle the 
cards and use the description of agency pro 
grams (in Part II) as illustrative footnotes 
or parts of an appendix. Significantly, the 
treatment of methods, materials, community 
program planning, and evaluation. practi- 
tioners of adult education becomes the most 
important part of the volume. The discus- 
sion of the framework in Part I, the wealth 
of ideas and suggestions in Part III, and the 
basic questions raised about action responsi- 
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bilities in Part IV have added immensely to 
current deliberation on the why, what, and 
how of adult education. Fortunately, this 
volume does not satisfy, it whets the ap- 
petite. We now need a follow-up series of 
handbooks delving deeper into the specifics 
of program planning in the community 
Per STENSLAND 


Texas Tec bnologi al Coll ve 


Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good 
Citizenship, by Elmer F. Pflieger and 
Grace L. Weston. Detroit, Michigan, 
Wayne University Press, 1953. xvii 
149 pp. $3.50. 


Does the foste ring of good emotional ad 
justment lead to the improvement of citi- 
zenship behavior? The authors, staff mem 
bers of the Detroit Citizenship Education 
Study, \ num 


ber of practices designed to help students 


believe this to be the case 


and teachers study emotional probiems are 
describe d as these were employed during the 
four-year period of the study The sug 
gested programs relate to the adjustment of 
the individual child and to guidance-cen 
tered approaches to curriculum revision. 

Concern for the development of good 
mental health is certainly commendable, but 
the evidence that such a focus will lead to 
improved citizenship is, as the authors them- 
selves point out, some what fragmentary and 
incomplete. The case made in the pre sent 
volume rests primarily on instances of mal 
adjusted children who became good school 
citizens once guidance was provided, on the 
development of better teacher-pupil rela 
tionships and the growth of a “social cli- 
mate’ marked by a spirit of cooperation and 
friendliness. The basis for these conclusions 
was a consideration of anecdotal records, in- 
terviews, sociometric data, and personality 
inventories. The authors summarize: “Al 
though our evidence does not prove conclu 
sively that improved adjustment results in 
improved citizenship, it is sufficient to give 
us a firm conviction, it is more than a straw 
in the wind.” 


Ihe effectiveness of emotional adjust 
ment as a factor in good citizenship educa 
tion depends on the definition of citizen 
ship which is employed. To the degree that 
the guiding concept in the Detroit Study 
was a verv broad one, with heavy emphasis 
on human relationships, needs and_ social 
awareness, the theory presented in the pres 
ent volume tends to be circular. A more 
limited inte rpretation of the findings might 
be that programs designed to foster emo 
tional adjustment can succeed in attaining 
this objective. 

Whether training in emotional adjust 
ment has a correlated effect on the student’s 
interest, willingne ss, and ability to partict 
pate in public decision-making (a more 
limited definition of citizenship) is open to 
question, though the hypothesis is certainly 
an interesting one. Under any conception 
of the aims of citize nship education, human 
relationships will prove important, and per 
haps emotional adjustment will be found to 
be a necessary if not sufficient condition for 
good citizenship behavior. 

Bernarp CormMan 
Teachers College, Columbia 


An Introduction to Public-School Rela 
tions, by Ward G. Reeder. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. xii 2R4 
pp. $3.75. 


During the past few years school admin 
istrators and teachers have been more aware 
of the urgent need for a continuous, care 
fully planned program of school-community 
relations. Misunderstandings and honest dif 


ferences of opinion during the postwar years 
pointed up the need for a much closer rela 


tionship berween home, school, and the 
community. Public schools have welcomed 
the increased attention being given to this 
problem in books and articles 

It is appropriate that one of the most 
comprehensive introductory textbooks in 
school-community relations has now been 
revised to meet the increased interest in this 


problem Those who ir¢ i¢ 


significant 
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quainted with the 1937 edition of this book 
will welcome the up-to-date revisions that 
make it even more appropriate for the 
school year 1953-54. Both old and new 
readers will find a comprehensive treatment 
of all aspects of public relations work which 
should be carried out by the schools. 

Phe title itself refers to “public-school re- 
lations,” a significant play on words to re- 
mind the personnel in the public schools 
that the word “public” has a very important 
meaning. Every chapter of this book em- 
phasizes ways in which school people can 
implement a broad program of public school 
relations which seeks to create a harmonious 
working relationship between the schools 
and the public which the schools serve. As 
the author points out, this cannot and must 
not be a separate « ompartment of school ad- 
ministration. Rather, all aspects of staff 
work should contribute to harmonious and 
cooperative relationship between the schools 
and the public. In addition to the signifi- 
cant contribution of the press, this book 
also stresses the importance of the many 
community contacts made by non-instruc 
tional employees; the public relations value 
of the school plant; the student publications 
which reach out into the community; the 
handbooks and other staff booklets which 
make it possible for all members of the 
school system to be better informed about 
the major policies and goals of the schools, 
the report cards which the children bring 
home; and, most important of all, the teach 
ers and pupils with their everyday contacts 
with homes and with citizens from all walks 
of life. This timely book helps to remind 
school administrators and prospec ctive teach- 
ers that school-community relations is an 
inherent part of every phase of public school 
work, 


The comprehensive treatment of public- 


school relations is a logical follow-up of 
the standards for a good public-school rela- 
tions program presented by Reeder in the 
first chapter. The standards hold true today 
as they did when first developed in 1937 
We would certainly agree that a public 
school program should be planned rather 
than incidental or accidental; that every 
school official and every school employee 
is a public relations agent of the school or 
the school system; that the public relations 
program should be based on public coopera- 
tion, or as the author says, it should be a 


“two-way street and not a one-way street.” 
Provision should be made for proper infor- 
mation about the schools that should “be 
truthful, unselfish and unbiased, be con- 
tinuous, be humanized, have universal ap- 


peal, be in proper amount and have the 
proper balance.” 

It is commendable that this treatment of 
school-community relations makes it very 
clear that high pressure propaganda about 
the public schools has no place in a good 
school-community relations program. In 
every phase of our work we must keep the 
public informed, win friends through our 
sincerity of purpose and our devotion to 
the education of the children of the com- 
munity, and enlist the cooperation of all 
citizens by making it clear that we welcome 
their reactions and their constructive sug- 
gestions and help 

Phis text should be an important reference 
book for every school administrator and 
should assist teacher education institutions 
in helping prospective teachers and adminis- 
trators to gain a better understanding in this 
highly important complicated area of 
school-community relations. 

Rosert EF. Jenkins 
Superintendent of Schools 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 








ACTION RESEARCH 


to Improve School Practices 
By STEPHEN M. COREY 


This book is based on the idea that many crucial problems in education can 
be solved only as teachers, supervisors, and school administrators courageously 
try out practices that give promise of improvement, and gather evidence to 
test their worth. 

The author defines action research, differentiating it both from traditional 
research in education and from the method of common sense ordinarily used 
to solve day-to-day instructional and administrative problems; describes the 
action research process; illustrates the variety of purposes to which action 1 
search can be adapied; discusses and gives examples of the role leaders in a 
school system can play in creating an atmosphere favorable to experimenta 
tion; and explains simple statistical procedures useful in action research 
leachers, supervisors, and administrators will find this book extremely helptul 
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More Power to Your Publicity Work 


Whether you have an organized public-relations program, or whether it’s only 
occasionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or see one of 
their reporters, PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do the job 
more effectively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities described in 
this book have worked at some time and place. They should work again. Re- 
member this: Nobody can publicize the schools as well as those who know 
them—the teachers.” ‘The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 

7 chapters on how to write school news 

5 chapters on how to get news stories published 
5 chapters on how to get the school on the air 


\nd every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than groans. 
Mr. Horn has written that rarity—a professional book that is bright and witty! 
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By GUNNAR HORN 


Omaha, Nebr., Public Schools 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, National kducation Association 
28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


Who Should Read This Book? 


PUBLICSCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily a book for teachers and adminis 
trators who handle school publicity. But it is “must” reading for all principals 
and superintendents who want their public-relations programs to be successful. 
And since success depends upon the cooperation of all members of the faculty, 
each classroom teacher should read at least the 10 chapters on “Where to Find 
School News.” Order a copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.50 
y ’ . , ge ‘ 207 Fourth Ave. 
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